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Green Fingers a 


‘Green Fingers ’— the gardener’s phrase for the gift 
of making plants take root and flourish without 
special technical knowledge. But the modern 
industrial plant cannot prosper without technical 
experience and planning. In the field of plastics, 
success depends upon the right plastic and the right 
formulation. There is no such thing as an all- 
purpose plastic, though experience shows that 


Cellulosic plastics are suited to a wider range of 





application than any other type. On problems such 
as these British Celanese Limited welcomes every 
opportunity to assist the manufacturer. ‘ Celanese’ 
plastics are unexcelled for colour, toughness, mould- 
ability, ease of fabrication and transparency. Should, 
however, the study of your problem indicate the 
need for other than ‘Celanese’ plastics, you can 
count on impartial advice from the ‘ Celanese ’ 


technical staff and sales organisation. 


British Celanese Limited 
TEXTILES °° PLASTICS °* CHEMICALS 
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ST. PAUL’S AND THE DRAGON 


HILE the seeing public—that propor- 
tion of the nation that is visually adult— 
was still staggered by the enormity of 


the Government’s betrayal of the London Plan 
in Southwark, came the intelligence that a tele- 
vision station is to be established on White Horse 
Hill—mysterious, prehistoric, inviolate till now, 
and dominating the landscape of a whole region. 
As the dome of St. Paul’s is to London, so that 
huger dome engraved with the chalk dragon is 
to a large part of Wiltshire, the beautiful county 
that, in the militarisation of Salisbury Plain, has 
been debauched the most, perhaps, of any of the 
shires in our generation. This secondary assault 
of the technicians upon visua] decency does 
serve, however,with ironic clarity, to explain how 
and why these deplorable offences take place. 
Observe: the picture presented to the seeing eye 
by a whole range of downs and vale—their lovely 
contours sculptured by the cults and cultiva- 
tions of two or three thousand years of English- 
men, and forming a great plastic canvas for the 
endlessly changing colours of the seasons and 
cloud patterns—indeed a scene rejoicing all the 
senses through the eye, is to have scale-destroy- 
ing steel masts and jagged huts planted on it 
in order to facilitate mechanical vision; to save 
us the trouble of lifting our eyes to the hills 
whence cometh salvation, and, indeed to bring 
flickering reflections of all-in wrestling, dog 
racing, football finals and strip-tease to our cold 
hearths and colder hearts. What greater 
degradation could there be of the gift of sight? 

The television specialists of the Post Office 
are doubtless worthy citizens and clever at 
their job. And no doubt they selected this par- 
ticular spot on the map for their engines as being 
central and of requisite height. Its name? 
White Horse Hill—funny name, wonder why? 
Right, just the place. Quite possibly none of 
them had seen the hill, nor the horse or dragon, 
whichever it is, nor Uffington Castle on the 
summit, nor the Ridge Way along the brow, 
nor the sun chasing the dark shadows out of the 
deep combe below. And if they had, these things 
said nothing to them. Why should they? They 
are just so much grass and chalk, associated 
with folk-lore but nothing to do with and out- 
side the ken of accurate, beneficent, up-to-date, 
electro-physics. 

That, we may presume, is the way the sites 
for television stations, power stations, military 
areas, atomic research stations and the rest of 
the new necessities are selected. We cannot 
blame the technicians—decent fellows educated 
to know everything about amps, watts, valves 
and such, but not to see. Yet it is the business 
of their superiors in Government service to be 
able to see farther than the technical report 
under their noses; to see what the effect of their 
officers’ blue-prints will be on their country’s 
and cities’ scene. Or, if it is not their business, 
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it is that of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. That is what that Department and a 
mass of legislation and public money have been 
designated for. Yet when, within a week, these 
technicians show that they can set at nought 
not only the united consensus of worth-while 
opinion, but the laboriously evolved order 
agreed between London’s elected government 
and the most expert planners for the future of 
the capital, the question must be asked, is the 
County of London plan, is any plan, worth the 
paper it is traced on? 

No matter how masterly Sir Giles Scott’s 
dressing up of it, the Southwark power station 
will, for the sake of two years’ doubtful increase 
of wattage, blotch the skyline of London for 
centuries and stultify the London County 
Council’s prodigious effort to reclaim the south 
bank of the river from dirt and slum. That will 
throw out of gear the planning of the whole region. 
It used to be the practice that when a Minister’s 
AWAWAD.AAAAAAMAAMMM22 


BIRDS 


‘me birds, those little Angels of the Spring, 

zach in his choir 

Of beech twig, birch branch and briar, 

Settle to sing, 
Except that the chosen lark, 

On his small wing, 
Sings, ‘‘Hark, hark, hark, 

Above everything, 
I can soar, I can sing.” 

ELIZABETH MELDRUM. 

AQAAMMAAMAMAAMAMMA3amnwanna 


undertaking was reversed by the Cabinet, that 
Minister resigned. But, like Mr. Shinwell, 
Mr. Silkin still purveys principles that none can 
now trust from the ministerial rostrum. If the 
Minister of Planning cannot plan and will not 
resign, the deplorable situation would not be 
worsened if those planning consultants who are 
not consulted salved their own consciences by 
resigning. Then we should know where we were: 
controlled openly as well as overtly by techni- 
cians; and resign ourselves to sewage farms in 
Lakeland, battle schools on every down and 
common and radio masts festooned from 
Brown Willie to Ben Nevis. 


THE ROYAL RETURN 

T is by a fortunate coincidence that their 

Majesties land from their visit to South 
Africa on the tenth anniversary of the King’s 
Accession. Those ten years have been over- 
shadowed by an international upheaval which 
threatened to overwhelm the constructive forces 
of civilisation; to destroy, almost in a moment, 
all chance .of ultimate human happiness. We 
are as a nation and a Commonwealth proud 
to think that in the hour of crisis we were 
not found wanting, that we were ready and 
content to serve and endure until, as we 
hope, the cause of human liberty and happi- 
ness has triumphed. We are grateful beyond 
measure to those who so indomitably led us 
and who so pre-eminently enshrine in outlook 
and example the ideals of our family and 
Empire. Our love of liberty and hatred of 
tyranny is often called in question by cynical 
critics in the international hurly-burly of to-day, 
but surely no more convincing evidence could 
be afforded of the reality and efficacy of this 
Empire’s contribution to human happiness and 
settled prosperity than by the record of their 
Majesties’ visit to South Africa, and by the 
whole-hearted and enthusiastic welcome they 
were given and the personal affection they have 
brought back. That, it is true, is largely due to 
the personal qualities that have endeared them 
to ourselves. But looking back half a century, 
would such a thing have been thought possible in 
a land once so bitterly divided? We join our 
voices to those which in the land of Good Hope 
so lately wished their Majesties many more 
years of health and happiness. 


HOME-GROWN TOBACCO 

NINCE we commented briefly, but unhope- 
fully, on the possibility of making use of 

Mr. Dalton’s “‘slight adjustment’”’ of the tobacco 

tax to make tobacco a paying crop in this 

country, Lord Selborne and others have pointed 

out that in the 17th century England not only 


grew her own tobacco in some forty counties. 
but exported it to the Continent, and that it was 
only pressure exercised by the investors in the 
Virginian plantations that induced James I) to 
prohibit its production here. It remained ay 
illegal crop till 1910, when the Act was repea'ed: 
facts which surely suggest that its neglect in - his 
country has never been due to any incom. 
patibility with English soil. We publishec jy 
CountTRY LIFE some years ago an article ( es. 
cribing the tobacco growing and curing proce: ses 
as conducted by the late Mr. A. J. Brandon. in 
Hampshire, at Redfields, Church Crookh: m. 
Those who, while this successful experiment » ‘as 
in progress, themselves experimented with he 
finished article in the form either of the cigare: ‘es 
or the pipe tobaccos will not scoff at the i ea 
that with adequate preferential treatment he 
crop could be revived. All the proce: ses 
involved, the sowing in glass frames in Mai -h 
the planting out in May, the drying in 
Dutch barns in the autumn, the moisten ng 
and finally the maturing for three years in 
hogsheads, were carried out at Church Cro k- 
ham, where leaf from tobacco-growers in ot: :er 
parts of England was sent for ‘“rehandlin 
Obviously the preference granted, in view oj 
the expensive processing, would need to be a 
generous one—but think what the Government 
is willing to do in the case of sugar-beet and fla 
“FOUR AND TWENTY BLACKBIRDS ” 
4 ORNCRAKE WINGS, 2/6 pair; Jays, 8d. 
Starlings, 2d. All Wings and Feathers 
Bought.’’ Thus runs an advertisement in the 
current issue of a gamekeepers’ paper. Ther 
have lately been several Press and Parlia- 
mentary references to the killing of birds, but 
too often thought has taken a holiday whil 
feelings have run amok. For example, the sal 
of curlews has excited almost hysterical] 
criticism—on the ground that curlews are beau- 
tiful birds with a call which excites nostalgi 
thrills. But those merits could be claimed for 
partridges. The truth is that most people tend 
to proceed entirely by conventions, without 
critical reflection. Curlews are not now recog- 
nised (as they were in the less urbanised past) by 
the majority of people as table birds. For 
roughly the same reason the killing and eating 
of blackbirds is now callous, while the killing of 
snipe (which are no larger) is quite permissible. 
In May, 1947, we can confidently predict 
protests against the thinning of rookeries and 
the making of rook pies—from people who would 
be delighted to eat chickens in June or young 
grouse in August. But this criticism of confused 
feelings is in no way to suggest that our forbears 
were always right, that rare birds should be eaten 
or that any protected birds should be killed out 
of season in defiance of the law. On the con- 
trary, it would be particularly interesting t: 
know what is the likely result of an advertis«- 
ment offering 2s. 6d. for corncrake wings, in t 
April/May issue of a gamekeepers’ paper. 
THE COST OF GOLF 
T is said that there are three hundred mei 
bers of the Professional Golfers’ Associati: 
most of them assistants, looking for jobs, a 
Henry Cotton has been giving the assistants wh 
sounds like very sound advice. It is that th 
get, if they can, some other day-time job, a1 
play their professional golf in the evenings or 
week-ends. It may not be very easy to do, I 
it is better than hanging about hopelessly 
search of employment, if it does not exist. T 
feeling of the pinch by professionals sugge 
what a good many amateurs must have be: 
thinking for some while, that golf is becomin: 
especially for young men, too expensive a gan 
Subscriptions are going up, caddies ask 





absurdly large fees, a new club costs nearly t 
pounds and a ball nearly four shillings. T. 


caddie problem can be easily solved by t1 
young and vigorous, since except on rare a1 
important occasions they can do without; bu 
clubs will sometimes break and balls lose then 
selves in the rough. The Chancellor of t! 
Exchequer has taken the purchase tax off t! 
equipment of some games, but since clubs an 
balls are exported he has as regards golf remain 
adamant. It is easier to point out the facts thi 
to propose a remedy, but that simpler a1 
cheaper golf is badly needed is clear enough. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


HILE Tennyson, in Locksley Hall, men- 
N tioned the effect that spring has on the 
lapwing’s crest, the robin’s breast and 
: burnished dove, it seems remarkable that he 
1 nothing to say about the cerulean blue that 
approach of the nesting season brings upon 
‘common tit. I imagine he found some diffi- 
ty in getting a line with “‘cerulean”’ in it to 
in properly, for, though all the birds of the air 
ne forth in brighter feathering with the 
vent of spring, I think the change in the blue 
is more marked and glorious as regards 
licacy of colouring than that in any other 
riety. Throughout the winter this regular 
tendant at the breakfast-table has been just 
pretty little bird in blue, but two short weeks 
April transforms all this, and the specimen I 
is watching vesterday was so intensely and 
vidly blue that it was difficult to realise that it 
is not a rare visitor from some tropical jungle, 
it only our little garden tit in a new suit. 
* * 
* 
N the garden there is the usual keen competi- 
tion for what are recognised as the most 
‘sirable building sites, which are situated in 
ye Siberian crabs and flowering cherries on the 
utskirts of the lawn. The attraction of these 
ites is not the beautiful setting that the bloom- 
ng crabs and cherries will provide in the near 
uture, but the more mundane one+of the 
resence of four coops immediately below occu- 
ied by brooding hen mothers with families of 
hicks. Any bird that manages to peg out 
a claim in one of these trees has what amounts 
to a service flat in a select neighbourhood with 
a first-class restaurant on the ground floor. At 
almost any time of the day appetising snacks 
are available and, when the coops are closed in 
the evening and moved to a fresh site, an excel- 
lent three-course dinner of chopped egg, mash 
and crushed maize is left ready on the ‘“‘table.”’ 
* * 
* 
SITE for a nest that I would like to see 
occupied is in the porch over the breakfast- 
table. It is a small six-inch space between the 
top of one of the oak uprights and the roof over- 
head, and for some five years it was used by 
a cock wren as bachelor quarters. He was in the 
habit of occupying it when he found the worry 
and incessant noise of a family of ten children 
more than any man could reasonably be expected 
to bear. To encourage a robin, tit, tree-creeper 
or flycatcher to take it over as a nesting-site 
I have placed a small box there, but it is of white 
wood, which I did not trouble to stain, and its 
appearance seems to put intending tenants off. 
Yesterday morning a pair of blue tits 
arrived in a state of excitement, as if they had 
just left the house-agent’s office with a permit to 
view. The hen went all over the outside of the 
box, and then made a most thorough inspection 
of the interior and, from the angle of her tail, 
which was visible, she was obviously scrutinising 
every corner most carefully. The cock went 
ound the purlieus of the place outside, summing 
up the approach, general amenities and insect- 
holding properties of the lay-out. It was all 
very disappointing, however, for ultimately they 
went off together and have not returned. I think 
that he was greatly struck with it, but that she 
turned it down for purely feminine reasons. “I 
can’t stand the awful colour of the place for one 
thing. Also there are no modern conveniences 
of any kind inside, and, worst of all, it has 
a north aspect and won’t get the morning sun.”’ 
* * 
* 
HAVE recently received by post a circular 
from the National Society for the Abolition 
of Cruel Sports, which publishes a correspon- 
dence and details of interviews with. a Welsh 
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EARLY MORNING AT THE GRAND CANAL DOCK, DUBLIN 


farmer which, the Society maintains, go to prove 
that certain packs of foxhounds purchase foxes 
for hunting purposes. The evidence starts with 
the reproduction of an advertisement of fox 
cubs for sale which appeared in May, 1939, and 
there follow various letters and telegrams 
written by the advertiser to the effect that he 
has no fox cubs in stock, but could probably 
obtain some. He stated that the farmers in his 
area dig out foxes in the spring, and that the 
price of one would be from £1 to £2. 
* * * 

N the face of it it sounds as if there were 

a regular market for fox cubs, and that the 
Welsh mountain farmers make it their business 
to excavate earths in the breeding season to 
supply that market. Nevertheless, there is no 
proof that any Master of Hounds bought cubs 
in May, 1939, or at any other time. I would 
suggest that all the evidence is vague or circum- 
stantial, and I would not like to hang a Master 
of Hounds, or even a fox, on it. The Welsh 
mountain farmers, who suffer from foxes taking 
their new-born lambs, naturally do their utmost 
to exterminate the pests, and make a point of 
digging out any earth that can be excavated. 
Their idea is to destroy the cubs in the interest 
of their stock, but if anyone wishes to buy a fox 
at £1 or £2 they are no doubt delighted to do 
a deal. Secondly, there are such things as 
private zoos which require foxes, and also 
people, misguided ones possibly, who might 
fancy a fox asa pet. Thirdly and lastly, there 
is the undoubted fact that practically every part 
of Great Britain is infested with foxes and that 


the various hunts are not suffering from any 
shortage of the animals, but from a positive glut 
of them. So far from buying foxes to hunt I 
imagine that the average M.F.H. would prefer 
to get in touch with someone who would rid his 
country of the unnecessary surplus. 


* * 
* 


T a recent session of the Brains Trust the 
A question was asked whether it was 
courage or cowardice that was causing the youth 
of this country to emigrate to the Dominions 
and dependencies : courage to face hardships 
and a new way of life, or cowardice at deserting 
their country when it is short of food, fuel and 
man-power? The matter was argued at great 
length, with Professor Joad stating that it 
required more courage to be a conscientious 
objector than a soldier, and, considering the 
very generous ration of brain that was present 
at the sitting, it is somewhat surprising that no 
one hit on the real reason for emigration to 
younger countries. This is unquestionably the 
desire for freedom to live one’s own life without 
interference. It was, indeed, the urge to escape 
from the semi-serfdom and religious intolerance 
of Elizabethan and Jacobean days that caused 
the early emigrants to leave this country for 
America. 

Since we have now been forced to surrender 
all claims to that freedom which Dryden called 
‘‘an English subject’s sole prerogative,’’ it is 
inevitable that a minority, who have no home 
ties and who can therefore avoid becoming form- 
filling robots, will make a bid to escape from this 
country to another where life is worth living. 
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OF RHODES 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL JASPER MORE 


the latest work of architectural folly in 

Europe. Built in the years 1937-40 to 
serve a purpose which was then preposterous 
and which is already irrelevant, it stands now 
as an enormous white elephant, interesting as 
a study in Fascist psychology and in recent 
Italian ideas in architecture and decoration. 

The city of Rhodes lies at the northern end 
of the island of the same name about twelve 
miles from the south-western corner of Asia 
Minor. As is well known to the learned, the 
island was a famous centre of the civilisation of 
classical Greece, and has ever since been 
inhabited predominantly by a population of 
Greek descent and language. But in the 14th 
century it fell into the hands of the Knights of 
St. John, the protagonists of Western Christianity 
against Islam; and the city was by them trans- 
formed into a great fortified bulwark against 
the growing power of the Turks. 

The rule of the Knights lasted till the year 
1522, when the city succumbed to a tremendous 
siege and to nearly four centuries of Turkish 
rule. It was occupied by the Italians in the 
war of 1911-12 and was held by them until the 
Germans seized control in September, 1943. 
Since May, 1945, it has been in British occu- 
pation but it is now, with the remaining islands 
of the Dodecanese, being returned to Greece. 

The original Castle of Rhodes was built by 
the Knights as the residence of their Grand 
Master, as the official centre of their government 
and as their citadel or headquarters in time of 
war. Its situation is at the highest portion of 
the city, immediately within the still surviving 


"Tite Castle of Rhodes may be considered 








1.—THE ENORMOUS CASTLE OF RHODES DOMINATING THE PORT. 
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The Fascist 


Governor’s reconstruction, effective in its silhouette, has the pasteboard quality of a background 


defensive walls and moats 


stupendous a feature of the place. By the time 

of the Italian occupation all that remained of 

it was a one-storey building used as a prison. 
The arrival of a new governor in 1935 was 


2.—MACHICOLATED TOWERS RISE SENSATIONALLY ON EITHER 
SIDE OF THE ARCHED ENTRANCE 


to an historical film 
which form so_ the signal for a new and forward policy. ‘‘ The 
rule of life of His Excellency de Vecchi,’”’ one 
reads in a contemporary Italian publication, “is 
based on the motto ‘Never Rest,’ and only the 
glorious Quadrumvir could have had so totali- 
tarian a vision of the restoration due to the seat 


of the last defenders of Latin civilisation in the Orient.’”’ The 
present restoration thus had its roots in Fascist psychology. 
Nevertheless, the decision to rebuild the Castle was, in more 


senses than one, a serious one. It involved not only the replan- 
ning of a large area surrounding the actual site, but also the 
restoration of a building the original design of which was un- 
known and the original purpose of which had vanished. The 
entire proposal was dominated, in effect, by what might be called 
the scenographic aspect, the necessity to create in terms of archi- 
tectural mass and skyline a crowning monument of the historic 
city and Italian glory. The liberty of the architect was limited 
in only two important respects; firstly, by the need to follow the 
old building lines where these were identifiable and, secondly, by 
the need to recapture the general spirit of the 15th-century archi- 
tecture. Otherwise, what was required was a building of the 
largest possible scale and, in consequence, a great number of 
decisions as to the use to be made of the resulting cubic space 
The scheme was, in fact, the ideal of which young architects are 
said to dream. 

There can be no question that in the main object the architect 
achieved a considerable measure of success. The new Castle 
dominates the port and city, and its panorama of battlements 
and towers, in spite of a certain pasteboard quality, probably 
recreates as well as is possible in stone the spirit of a vanished 
tradition (Fig.1). Nor, given the limiting factors mentioned above 
would it be easy to criticise the detail of the externals. Most of 
the battlemented outworks, useless and pedantic as they are to- 
day, are built on the foundations of the outworks of the Knights. 

The structural materials are almost wholly of local origin. 
The same stone used by the Knights in the old parts of the 
building, often of poor quality, has been used in the modern con- 
struction; it is generally a pale yellow-grey, which in the bright 
sunlight of the Aegean turns into a delicate gold, but it shades into 
deep grey, deep yellow and white, providing thus an opportunity 
for polychrome work which has been deliberately made use of in 
the interiors of the large rooms. In the interior, though doors and 
window frames are of the local pine, no wood has been used for 
floors; the large halls and corridors have been paved in local 
marbles of three shades, white, black and that veined reddish 
marble suggestive of pale bully-beef. These are varied by local 
ceramic tiles, of attractive designs, which have been used for 
bedroom floors and bathrooms, and by the much more remarkable 
mosaics of the nearby island of Cos, concerning which a short 
digression must be made. 

The island of Cos, first brought to English consciousness b\ 
the unfortunate military operations of the year 1943, had been 
in the immediate pre-war years building up a fame of very differ- 
ent kind. In 1933 the town of Cos was destroyed by an earth- 
quake and in the course of the subsequent rebuilding sensational 
discoveries were made. Beneath the modern level lay the well- 
preserved floors, streets and foundations of an enormous and hitherto 
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unknown city, dating from Antonine to 
Byzantine times (A.D. 150 to 550), a city which 
has as yet been seen by no one save the few 
tourists of 1939 and a few soldiers of the subse- 
quent years, and of which the only surviving 
account is now lying unpublished in Italy. The 
Italian excavations, conducted regardless of 
expense, yielded a number of statues and an 
enormous number of ancient mosaics. For 
these relics it would be difficult to imagine 
more unlikely, or one might add a more 
isuitable, resting-place than a reconstructed 
,dieval castle. Nor for such a reconstruction 
juld it be easy to imagine a less promising 
orative compound than that of antique 
ysaics, modern polished marbles, local ceramic 
2s and varnished pine-wood, all in a setting 
moderp polychrome stone work. 

The Castle is approached up the steep hill 
the famous Street of the Knights, still 
iked by its original 15th-century houses. At 

summit is a great vaulted archway, the 
t instalment of the new construction, beneath 
ich one turns right into the forecourt which 
ds to the main approach. Through the twin 
vers of the entrance fagade (Fig. 2) a second 
ulted archway leads into the interior of the 
irtyard (Fig. 4). This courtyard preserves 
> original design; it has been provided with 

modern paving in black and white stone and 

recessed ground-floor arches have been 
orned, not very suitably, with some of the 
ger and less good statues from the excava- 
ns at Cos. In the right-hand far corner a 
ge stone stairway, which in the manner of 
e Knights’ buildings is both unfenced and 
en to the air, leads to the upper floors. 

The Castle is built in three floors. The 
ound floor which, as we have seen, is largely 
the original construction, consists principally 
lofty vaulted rooms and halls, now generally 

sed as store and service rooms and kitchens; 
hile the first floor, of modern date and modest 
eight, is devoted to offices and the less import- 
nt bedrooms. Here, as in so many modern 
italian buildings, one is astonished at the great 
vasted spaces within the building. Of the more 
surposeful apartments on the ground floor may 
be noted a suite of rooms destined as the Castle 
library, and, immediately to the left of the main 
entrance, the small chapel, which for the 
last eighteen months has been used as the 
Church of England Garrison Church. Beside 
the chapel the grand staircase leads from the 
entrance archway to the upper floors. 

The grandeur and interest of the modern 
structure are concentrated in the second and 
topmost floor. The grand staircase leads in a 
straight flight to a wide landing and loggia, trom 
which is the entrance to the Hall of the Kings, 
the first of the grand reception rooms which, 
like all these rooms, is some 25 ft. high (Fig. 8). 
Here we see immediately the features which are 
characteristic through the building; the poly- 
chrome walls, the varnished pine doors, the 
brightly polished marble floor and the flam- 
boyant modernity of the central arches sup- 
ported, not very suitably, on antique pillars and 
Byzantine capitals. But the extraordinary and 
unique feature of this hall is a series of eight 
enormous bronze busts of the house of Savoy, 
posed again, not very suitably, with a fine 
antique marble torso. The photograph shows 
on the right the bust of ex-Queen Marie José; 
and on the left the busts of ex-King Victor 
Emmanuel III and ex-Queen Elena, beneath 
the stone motto Fert, which is the motto 
both of the Knights and of the House of 
Savoy. 

The second of the grand reception rooms, 
the Hall of the Duce, has lost its principal 
object, which was a similar, or even larger, bust 
of Mussolini. This disappeared after the Italian 
revolution of July, 1943, when the innumerable 


fasces which adorned the Castle were also 


removed ; the Germans. who occupied the Castle 
in September, 1943, did not trouble to remove 
the Italian royal insignia, and they have 
‘emained scattered over the Castle to this 
lay. 

These two halls are the first of a series of 
some eleven reception rooms, which were 
apparently intended as the Governor’s suite. 
Three smaller communicating rooms, all with 
mosaic floors, lead to the Governor’s study 
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3.—LOOKING ACROSS THE COURTYARD TO THE 
DISTANCE 
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COAST OF TURKEY IN THE 





4.—THE COURTYARD. ADORNED WITH ANTIQUE STATUES FROM THE 
ISLAND OF COS 
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5.—THE BATTLEMENTED NORTHERN FACADE 
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6.—THE GOVERNOR’S STUDY HAS A 5th-CENTURY MOSAIC FLOOR IMPORTED 
FROM COS 


(Fig. 6). The photograph shows the 5th-century 
mosaic and the furniture as arranged in Italian 
times with busts of the King and Mussolini. 
Beyond the Governor’s study are four very 
large rooms, which were apparently his private 
reception rooms. The ballroom, some 60 ft. in 
length by 35 in breadth, contains a large central 
mosaic impossible for dancing, surrounded by 
a highly polished marble floor. The room is 
divided up by two rows of three columns and 
arches, on the models we have already seen. 





The music room, some 50 by 30 ft., is paved 
with a single mosaic, which must rank among 


the largest known. Its other remarkable 
feature is in its wall decorations, a series of 
modern and somewhat crude representations of 
Italian family life. But these are entirely 
eclipsed by ‘‘The Stages of Bread,’ a series 
of frescoes already much faded, in the adjacent 
dining-room, culminating in a picture which 
might be mistaken at first glance for a caricature 
of Leonardo’s Last Supper and at second glance 
as Grand Day in the Leper Colony, but which 
is Officially described as the Breaking of Bread 
at the Wedding Feast. The other remarkable 
feature of the dining-room is the dining-table, 
some 16 ft. long, and weighing some three tons, 
which, like the sideboards, is built of solid 
blocks of the local black marble. The billiard- 
room, which adjoins the dining-room, has its 
walls partly lined with the carved wooden stalls 
which are so characteristic of the Castle; for 
they appear to have been purchased wholesale 
from the churches and monasteries of Italy and 
have been set up in the ante-rooms and corridors 
on a scale sufficient to provide dignified, if not 


very comfortable, waiting accommodation for 
most of the population of Rhodes. This 
suite of rooms is completed by a smaller ante- 
room, containing an attractive 3rd-century 
mosaic of the Rape of Europa, and by the 
service rooms which communicate by electric 
lift and circular stairway with the kitchens two 
floors below. 

Of the north and east sides of the upper 
floor the greater part is occupied by the bed- 
room suites of the Governor and his staff and 
guests. The bathrooms, with 
the exception of one not very 
successful room in which the 
bather descends by steps to 
a broad level of unattractive 
dark brown marble, are of the 
gleaming whiteness and modern- 
ity characteristic of up-to-date 
hotels. The appearance of the 
bedrooms can perhaps be judged 
by the brief description of that 
which the author himself was 
privileged to occupy. Doors of 
the usual varnished pine, framed 


(Left) 

SKETCH OF 

THE TILED 

BATHROOM IN 

THE KING’S 
SUITE 


(Right) 

8.—HALL OF 
THE KINGS. 
Antique columns 
and capitals sup- 
port the arcade 


4. 





in plain stone jambs, give on to 
a tiled floor, in which a flower 
design of deep yellow and pale 
and dark blue is framed in a 
tiled surround of plain dull olive 
green. The ceiling, like all the 
ceilings on the grand floor, is of 
varnished pine, coffered and 
profusely knotted; and from its 


centre hangs an elegant glass 
lantern enclosing the _ electric 


light fitting and surrounded by 
a design of gilded wire in the 
liveliest manner of the Italian 


settecento. The effect is com- 
pleted by the stencilled wall 
decoration; a motif of. stiff 


yellow sunflowers in large pale 
blue rounded ‘panels divided by 
strands of intertwined pink and 
brown ribbon. 

It remains to describe the 
royal apartments, which occupy 
the south side of the upper floor. 
Here a large corridor, much 


mosaicked, divides the Queen’s suite and the 
King’s suite. The Queen’s suite consists of a 
much-tiled bathroom, a poorly lighted bedroom 
and a sitting- or dressing-room. The King’s 
suite consists of a large bedroom, a study and a 
bathroom. The study contains the finest of t! e 
mosaics; but it would otherwise be difficult to 
conceive a less attractive or less practical roor, 
with the only considerable window givirg 
directly on to the corner fireplace. The bat’ - 
room contains the best of the modern tile ;, 
which are illustrated in the drawing at Fig. 

From the corridor and the King’s stu 
steps descend to the royal reception roor , 
officially called the Hall of Venus from tie 
Greek statue placed in it; its general appearan e 
is not materially different from that of the lar; e 
rooms already described. The royal suite s 
completed by two ante-rooms and is provide | 
with an electric passenger lift from the grour | 
floor. The 200 rooms of the Castle are complete | 
by a number of separate halls in the outbuildin; s 
and in the roof towers. 

Notwithstanding the depredations of tw) 
vears of war, the contents of the Castle are sti | 
sufficient to give an idea of its original furnis! - 
ing. They include wooden chests and cupboard; 
from Tuscany or Umbria in every design of the 
Renaissance and Baroque; gilt upholstered 18t! 
century chairs and sofas from Sicily; crude ol: 
oak tables and chairs from Venetia or the 
Marches; great standing lamps, of wood o 
stucco, gilt and painted, including angeli 
figures of Neapolitan inspiration; suites of bed 
and cupboards built out of the local pine; and 
plushed and fabricked furniture of modernistic 
designs from the furnishing houses of Milan and 
Rome. 

The future of this remarkable building 
a real damnosa hereditas for the Greek Govern 
ment, is as yet unsettled. Even after the 
restoration of the war damage, the cost of 
upkeep will be enormous ; and Rhodes is 
already over-equipped with official residences, 
government buildings and hotels. Hopeful 
suggestions that have been made are to turn 
it into a university or to lease it out to a film 
company; but since Greece is now a monarchy 
with many rebellious subjects, the Castle may 
yet justify its Italian conception as a royal! 
residence or revert to its Turkish use as a State 
prison. As to its totalitarian founder, it is 
understood that he is now exploring new menta! 
visions as a monk in a monastery in Rome. 
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THE MARATHON 2 By .ievt.-coLoneL F. A. M. WEBSTER 


to the phlegmatic temperament of the 
Northern peoples, but other nations, too, 
ive found their champions. 
In the Middle Ages the couriers maintained 
by monarchs and municipalities were recog- 
d long-distance running adepts. The best 
are said to have come from Britain, the 
Bosque country, Italy, Tartary and Turkey. 
peichs, or Persian couriers, employed by 
lurkish sultans, used to run, carrying silver 
is in their mouths to counteract thirst, 
journey from Constantinople to Adria- 
le and back, a distance of approximately 
miles, in the space of two 
and two nights. I 
myself known ddk 
ners in India and Central 
ca to perform similar 
‘aordinary feats. But 
lish fame was firmly 
iblished in the _ post- 
storation period by the 
ning footmen of the 
glish aristocracy, who ran 
ad of their noble lords to 
inge accommodation and 
als upon long journeys. 
d, in that age of wagering, 
was not long before the 
bles were backing their 
ining footmen for sub- 
ntial sums. 
Then came the days of 
> famous pedestrian Cap- 
in Barclay—his real name 
s Barclay Allardice— 
1ose feats brought into 
ing something never before 
1own, a book on pedestrian- 
n. This was published in 
13 by Mr. Walter Thorn in 
berdeen. Captain Barclay is 
erhaps best remembered for 
lis feat of walking 1,000 miles in 1,000 hours at 
Newmarket. He was born in 1779 and at 15 won 
a wager by walking six miles in one hour on the 
Croydon road. At 21 he won a wager of £5,000 
by walking 90 miles in 21144 hours. He per- 
formed many other astounding feats of running 
and walking at distances ranging from a 
quarter of a mile to 100 miles and rendered 
athletic sports a popular pastime for gentlemen. 
No distinction was drawn in those days 
between amateurs and professionals, who met 
in many matches at Newmarket, on the 
Croydon road, or at Lord’s cricket ground. 

It has frequently happened that men who, 
in their athletic youth, have gained great 
distinction at the shorter distances have, 
when between 30 and 40 years of age, remade 
their mark in the Marathon race of 26 miles 
385 yards. The great Finns, Hannes Koleh- 
mainen and Paavo Nurmi, were of this genus. 
Gundar Hagg, of Sweden, may well be another 
who will concentrate, later, upon the longer 
distances, although he has made a record of one 
mile in 4 minutes 1.4 seconds and 1,500 metres 
in 3 minutes 45.2 seconds. He has, in Arne 
Andersson, Rune Persson and Gustavsson, 
native contemporaries so nearly of his own 
calibre that they may well be left to look after 
Swedish honour in international contests. 

E. H. Flack, an Australian, who represented 
Great Britain at the first celebration of the 
Olympic Games at Athens in 1896, must, 
i think, like Nurmi, of Finland, have been an 
atavism from a more ancient age, for after 
vinning both the 800- and 1,500-metres titles 
he took part in the Marathon race, a distance he 
1ad never before attempted, and yet was still in 
the lead a few miles short of the end. 

That was the Marathon race in which 
. little Greek shepherd of the hills named 
spiridon Loues justified the allocation of the first 
of the modern Olympiads to the capital of his 
country. , During the period in which the Games 
were held the American and the British teams 
had swept all before them. It was left to 


fers of endurance have always appealed 


Spiridon Loues and his Greek companions to 
retrieve the national honour of the country in 
which the ancient Olympic Games were always 
held and in which Baron Pierre de Coubertin, of 
France, had revived them. 

The lonely little man, who knew himself to be 
a tireless runner, may have been a lineal descen- 
dant of one of those shepherds who attended the 
flocks of King Admetus, since occupations still 
descended from father to son in the Greece of 
1896. He had heard about the feat of Pheidip- 
pides, the Greek soldier, when the news reached 
Athens in 490 B.c. that the Persian hordes 
under Darius, the Mede, were about to cross the 





AT ATHENS IN 1896, OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES, ON HIS WAY TO PRESENT 
OLIVES TO HITLER AT THE GAMES IN BERLIN 40 YEARS LATER 


Aegean Sea to invade Greece. Pheidippides, it 
will be recalled, travelled for two days and two 
nights, swimming rivers and climbing moun- 
tains, to seek aid from the Spartans. His 
mission having failed, he returned to fight 
throughout the day of the great battle of Mara- 
thon. After that battle had been fought and 
won, Pheidippides cast aside his spear, stripped 
off his heavy armour and ran the distance of 
approximately 26 miles to Athens to give the 
city elders news of the Greek victory. Having 
done so, with the words “ Rejoice, we conquer !”’ 
still on his lips he dropped dead at their feet. 

Now Loues heard from wanderers upon his 
hills that men from all over the world were 
coming to Athens to contend renewed Olympic 
Games for the ancient chaplet of sacred olives 
from the Altis and to run a modern Marathon 
race of 26 miles 385 yards. 

He was much moved by the information. 
He brooded upon it in his isolated hut at night, 
until the voices of the hills spoke to him and he 
realised that he, too, had a mission, the mission 
of Pheidippides, a mission to fight for his 
country and to bring the credit of a victory to 
the city fathers. How he trained we do not 
know, for he was a modest little man who neither 
boasted of, nor explained his prowess. Perhaps 
his clean, simple life, the frugal fare on which 
he lived, the long walks and runs that were his 
habit, and the happiness of life spent under the 
open heavens were the secrets of his success. 

That he was a deeply religious man, 
besides being a patriot, we know, for he passed 
the two nights preceeding the Marathon race in 
prayer. During the four and twenty hours 
before the contest he fasted. It may have 
weakened his flesh, but it fortified his spirit. 
And so, full of confidence, Spiridon left his hut 
in the early morning of a bright clear day to join 
the twenty-four other determined men who 
faced the starter. That starter’s name was 
Papadiamantopoulos. He was an officer in the 
Greek Army and the Americans immediately 
nick-named him ‘‘ Pappy.’”’ The Army was much 


in evidence upon that occasion, for Greek troops 
had been detailed to patrol the whole route and 
a squadron of Greek cavalry was drawn up at 
Marathon. Their orders were to follow the run- 
ners and to give aid to any who might fall out 
on the long journey. Others, detailed as 
mounted messengers, rode hard for Athens from 
various points along the way to give news to the 
thousands waiting in the Averoff Stadium in 
which the contest concluded. 

‘Pappy’ fired an enormous’ Service 
revolver to start the men upon their journey and, 
straightway, Lemursiaux, a Frenchman, who 
was generally regarded as the probable winner, 

bounded into the lead, which 


he held during the early 
stages of the race. This was 
news that both alarmed 


and depressed the Greeks 
waiting anxiously in both 
the city and the stadium. 
None the less the French- 
man maintained his position, 
despite the embarrassing 
attention of Greek country- 
folk who not only cheered 
him but pressed him to pause 
for food and liquid refresk- 
ment as he trotted steadily 
through the villages in which 
they lived. 

At Pikerni the people 
broke through the military 
patrol and threw a garland 
of flowers over Lemursiaux’s 
shoulders. Soon after that 
Arthur Blake, a big American 
with a _ flowing, cowboy- 
pattern moustache, who had 
then covered eighteen miles, 
went into the lead, only to be 
replaced a little farther on by 
Flack. Some men had already 
dropped by the wayside, 
footsore and weary, for the way was hard and 
the sun was hot. The next to fall out of the 
moving procession was Blake, who slowed 
down, halted, and finally dropped in his tracks. 
Meanwhile, Spiridon Loues was steadily plodding 
along, and not far behind him came two other 
Greeks, Varsilakes and Belokas. 

Then a cavalry courier thundered through 
ancient Athens and into the stadium to curb his 
foam-flecked charger on its haunches before the 
royal box, where King George I of the Hellenes 
was seated with his family and the royal guests. 
Within seven kilometres of the stadium Spiridon 
Loues was right in the van of the procession. 

Princes Constantine and George of Greece 
left the royal box in haste and hurried to the 
portal through which the victor was to come. 
Loues appeared, a little, lonely figure. The two 
royal princes fell in on either side of him and thus 
escorted, with a man 6 feet 5 inches tall on either 
side of him and completely dwarfing him, he 
trotted on quietly to the winning-post, followed 
by Varsilakes and Belokas. His time was 2 
hours 55 minutes 20 seconds. 

Meanwhile pandemonium had broken loose, 
for his compatriots had risen as one man to this 
new national hero. The people surged down 
from the marble banking and right across the 
stadium. Women tore off their jewels and flung 
them at his feet. A hotel proprietor presented 
him with a hastily scribbled order for 365 free 
meals. A grubby little bootblack protested that 
he would gladly black the hero’s boots each 
day for nothing so long as the victor should live. 
Loues, the visionary, had not looked for such 
glory. The spectators thronged him so that had 
not the royal princes borne him away he would 
undoubtedly have been injured—or worse. 

The last time I saw Spiridon Loues was in 
1936, when he came with the Greek team to the 
Olympic stadium outside Berlin and presented 
to Hitler a bunch of olives which he had himself 
gathered in the Altis in Greece. 

Previous articles in this series appeared on 
December 27, 1946, January 17 & March 28,1947. 
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COLLECTORS’ 
QUESTIONS 


HERALDRY ON A GLASS GOBLET 


HE glass goblet of which I enclose two 

photographs has been in the possession of 

my mother’s family for over a hundred 
years. I should be much interested to have in- 
formation as to the coat of arms engraved on the 
glass. The goblet is 12 ins. in height and 24 ins. 
in circumference.—C. C. COLTHURST (Mrs.), 
Forsters, Bradpole, Bridport, Dorset. 

This large goblet is a fine example dating 
from the end of the 18th century and possibly of 
Irish manufacture. The arms, party gules and 
azure a lion in an orle of eight crosslets silver, 
and the crest, a cockatrice on a crest-coronet, 
are those of Hutchinson, but the motto differs 
from those used by the branches of that family 
recorded in books of reference. From the mono- 
gram beneath the crest, MMH, and the shield 
in pretence our correspondent should be able to 
identify the original owner, but it is not possible 
from the photograph to distinguish clearly the 
species of bird in the coat of pretence, repre- 
senting the heiress-wife. 


FOXED PRINTS 

Can you tell me the correct chemical and 
method of treatment to remove rust spots from 
old prints and how to clean them up generally ? 
—E. H. O’FarRRELL (Lt.-Col.), Swallett House. 
Christian Malford. Chippenham, Wiltshire. 

Damp is the chief cause of “foxing’’ in 
prints. If the stain is confined to the surface 
of the paper, and due to a fungus, much 
improvement can generally be obtained by 
placing the print in water in a shallow dish, 
and exposing it for several hours, while com- 
pletely immersed, to bright sunlight. In our 
climate this treatment can only be carried out 
with satisfaction on a bright summer’s day. 
But if the stain is in the substance of the paper 
it is probably due to some impurity, such as 
a particle of iron from the vessel in which the 
pulp was mixed. In this case a mixture of 
hydrogen peroxide (10 volumes) in an equal 
quantity of slightly warmed water may be 
tried with the print again totally immersed for 
about three hours. Bubbles of oxygen should 
be gently removed from time to time by 
brushing. The print, when clean, must be 
given repeated changes of fresh water and 
dried under uniform pressure between clean 
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GLASS GOBLET, CIRCA 1795, PERHAPS IRISH, ENGRAVED WITH THE ARMS, CREST 
AND MONOGRAM OF A MEMBER OF THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY 


See question : Heraldry on a Glass Goblet 


sheets of blotting-paper. It must be empha- 
sised that without experience home restoration 
of prints may do more harm than good, and 
strong chemical reagents should never be used. 
Further, no attempt should be made to clean 
any coloured print or one in which the paper 
is ‘‘ perished.” 
NETSUKES 

I have begun to collect netsukés—the ivory 
ones. Could you please tell me whether there are 
any books or collectors’ manuals about them ? 
I should like to find out whether any of the 
figures represent anything special. Are the 
initialled ones worth more than the others? Is 
it possible to tell whether they are Indian, 
Japanese, Chinese, etc.? Is it easy to mistake 
bone for ivory ? I should be very grateful for any 
information you could give me.—JEAN STACEY 
(Miss), Easton, Sidlesham, Chichester, Sussex. 

Netsuké (pronounced netské) is the Japanese 
name for the little carving which, whether of 
ivory, bone, wood or lacquer, was worn above 
the girdle to hold in place an inro (tiny medicine 


A RIVER SCENE, PERHAPS BY JOSEPH HALFPENNY 
: An Unidentified Landscape 


See question 





case) or tobacco-box. The presence of two holes 
for the supporting string of the zmvo marks the 
difference between a mnetsuké and any other 
small carving. The great majority of the finest 
netsukés have been made in the last two hundred 
years, but they date from the 15th century as 
definite works of art. 

An essential of a true netsuké is that it can 
be worn for its proper purpose; the collector 
should see that it is flattened at the back and 
has few protrusions to catch or scratch. An 
“ivory”? must really be ivory. If it is a fake it 
will be light in weight and of a uniform colour 
rather like candlewax—of a greasy smoothness 
unlike satin-soft old ivory. The older the true 
ivory the smoother and softer the ‘“‘skin.”’ Rol! 
it round in the palm and its surface is delightfu! 
to feel. The back of an ivory that has been 
worn is always darker than the front; it 1: 
a beautiful orange tint while the front is yellow 
ing. Many fine netsukés, however, have never 
been worn. Some of the oldest netsukés are of 
bone, which is to be recognised by pits like dar!: 
specks in the surface, which, though often high]: 
polished, is coarse-grained. 

The subjects of old netsukés are drawn 
almost entirely from legendary lore and fair 
tales—modern ones are generally meaningless. 
The netsuké classic is Henri Joly’s well-illus- 
trated Legend in Japanese Art. Fine pieces ar 
usually signed, but many early carvings ar 
unsigned. 


AN UNIDENTIFIED LANDSCAPE 

I should be grateful if you could assist m 
in identifying the landscape with winding rive 
and a church in the foreground which is the sub 
ject of an oil painting, a photograph of whic! 
is enclosed. It has been suggested that it is th 
Thames Valley, but I am inclined not to agre: 
with this opinion, not being able to recall th: 
falls on the right of the church.—ROBER‘ 
MosLEy, 29, Bury Street, London, S.W.1. 

The landscape suggests a scene in York- 
shire or County Durham, but we have been 
unable to identify its precise location. We shal! 
be interested to hear from any reader who can 
solve the problem. Joseph Halfpenny (1748- 
1811), a Yorkshire topographer and antiquarian, 
produced work very similar to this. 


CAST-IRON PLAQUES 

I found, when collecting scrap-iron during 
the war, two cast-iron plaques. They were 
identical, and I enclose a sketch of one. They 
are 8 ins. wide by 7 ins. high and about ? ins. 
thick at the thickest. There is a loop at the top. 
I am quite at a loss to imagine what they were 














IE GOOSE THAT LAID THE GOLDEN 
EGGS 


See question : Cast-iron Plaques 


ide for, and have never seen anything like 
m; nor can anybody else I have shown them 
say what they are. The scene evidently depicts 
» horror of the man who killed the goose that 
'd the golden eggs, and his family. The 
odelling is very good. The enclosed sketch gives 
good idea of the plaque. Were they originally 
rinted ?—AUDREY BLEWiITT (Mrs.), Pond 
ouse, Boxted, Colchester, Essex. 
Cast-iron plaques such as these were popu- 
r cottage ornaments between 1845 and 1870. 
everly painted in bright colours, they were 
ing around the chimney-piece for decorative 
irposes. Many tons were cast at Ironbridge 
Shropshire and sold to the Wolverhampton 
id Bilston japanners through the medium of 
merchant named Tarrett. A cask containing 
hundredweight of one pattern, ready for paint- 
ig, cost 18s. The brass casting patterns for 
me forty different designs were seen at the 
sale of one of the old japan works some 20 years 
yo. Similar ornaments of brass were made 
arly in the same century. 


LEAD TOBACCO-JARS 

I enclose a photograph of a lead tobacco-jar 
which I recently acquired. The lid is surmounted 
with a coronet from which spring five ostrich 
feathers, and on its sides are badges of the foul 
anchor and an emblem something like the fleur-de- 
lis. The sides of the jar carry lion heads and 
thistles. The filigree borders, the badges and the 
coronet and feathers show traces of having been 
gilded and the sides and lid bear remains of 
crimson paint or enamel. I have been informed 
that the jar dates from about 1680 and that there 
are grounds for supposing that it was made for 
James. Duke of York, (afterwards James II) 
who was made Lord High Admiral in 1684. The 
height with lid is 64 ins. Perhaps some of your 
readers could throw additional light on the matter. 
—W. M. L. EscomBe, Stanborough Bury, 
near Welwyn Garden City. Hertfordshire. 





LEAD TOBACCO-JAR WITH PLUMED LID 
OF THE REGENCY PERIOD 


See question : Lead T obacco-jars 
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There is no record that lead tobacco-jars for 
table use were made in England earlier than 
about 1670. Examples made before 1750 are 
extremely rare, their proportions, construction 
and decoration usually bearing a close resem- 
blance to the circular silver toilet-boxes of the 
period. Contemporary with these from about 
1710 appeared a deep square type with sides 
decorated in shallow relief. These contained 
a closely fitting press in lieu of a lid. From 
1750 to 1790 shapes followed the style of the 
contemporary tea-caddy chiefly of the oval type. 

The tobacco-jar in question, octangular in 
plan, is of astyle which made its first appearance 
after 1785, the majority belonging to the early 
decades of the 19th century. These lead jars 
may be placed in two classes: (a) the earlier 
boxes in which shallow raised all-over design is 
part of the casting; (b) the 19th-century type 
having applied design, that is, decorative motifs 
soldered to the plain box after casting. Both 
types were generally painted with a bright, self- 
colour ground, relief work being enlivened with 
gold and contrasting colours. 

Very often the deeply cast applied decora- 
tions copied contemporary shop, tavern or inn 
signs and were then sold 
by establishments dis- 
playing the correspond- 
ing signs. Robert How- 
ard at the sign of the 
Wheatsheaf and Trum- 
pet, London, specialised 
in lead tobacco-jars of 
this type from about 
1798, but it is probable 
that the majority were 
made in Birmingham. 
More frequently, how- 
ever, tobacco-jars were 
decorated with applied 
designs such as are illus- 
trated in the pattern 
books published by 
Birmingham  brass- 
founders between 1800 
and 1830. Fewer than 
half a dozen known ex- 
amples are signed by 
the maker. 

The five ostrich 
plumes rising from a 
baron’s coronet was a 
popular finial on lead 
tobacco-jars during the 
first twenty years of the 
19th century and was 
no doubt intended as a 
popular representation 
of the three- plumed 
Prince of Wales’s 
feathers. Apart from 
tavern and shop sign 
significance, commem- 
orative series of fluted 
tobacco-jars were de- 
signed to mark the rati- 
fication of the Regency 
in 1811 and the Peace 
celebrations of 1814. 
The tobacco-jar was fit- 
ted inside with a loose 
lead press’ weighty 
enough to keep the tobacco compact and free 
from air. This was usually decorated with a 
miniature replica of the outer finial. 


COPIES OF THE PORTLAND VASE 

I have lately been given a fine copy of the 
Portland vase which was in the de Fuller fumily 
for well over a century. It is an inch taller and 
wider than the original and has no maker’s name 
or mark. Can you give me any information 
about it?—-GEORGE POTTER (Major). 45. Bryans- 
ton Square, W.1. 

Copies of the Portland Vase were made 
first by Wedgwood at Etruria, Staffordshire, 
from 1790 onwards. The earliest were in a 
bluish-black jasper ware, with applied white 
reliefs, imitating the original glass vase. Later, 
copies were made in other kinds of stoneware 
and earthenware, such as blue jasper, cane- 
colour, etc., and in 1838 a cheap edition was 
issued, of vases cast in one piece, with the 
ground painted in enamel colour. The early 
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copies were unmarked. In the 19th century 
copies were made in various bodies by other 
firms, in England and on the Continent, not 
invariably marked, so that the absence of a 
mark cannot be taken as proof that a particular 
vase is an early one produced by Wedgwood. 
FOR IDENTIFICATION 

I enclose a photograph of an oil painting 
in my possession, bought at an auction in Ireland 
about one hundred years ago. The figure is 
life-size and wears a green velvet coat. The 
portrait had to be repaired in recent years and 
every effort was made to find a signature, but 
without success. I should very much like to 
identify the sitter. In the background on a table 
are books labelled Pope, Prior, Chillingworth 
and Locke.—E. P. FREEMAN (Miss), Cooldri- 
nagh, Leixlip, County Kildare. 

Efforts to identify the subject of this fine 
portrait have not been successful, and the sug- 
gestions of readers will be welcomed. The sitter 
is probably a man of letters, although the 
suggestion has also been made that he may 
have been a bookseller who published works 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN OF LETTERS, OR POSSIBLY A BOOK- 
SELLER CIRCA 1730 


See question: For Identification 


by Pope, Prior, Chillingworth and Locke. 
(Chillingworth’s Religion of Protestants, first 
published in 1638, was several times reprinted 
during the first half of the 18th century.) 
From the costume the portrait can be dated 
round about the decade 1730-1740. Jonathan 
Richardson (1665-1745) may have been the 
artist. He was friendly with most of the 
authors of his time, many of whom he painted. If 
the sitter was a man of letters, this may con- 
ceivably be a portrait of Anthony Collins, the 
deist (1676-1729), friend and disciple of Locke, 
and author of various philosophical essays and 
discourses. For this to be possible the portrait 
could not have been painted long before Collins’s 
death. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
forwarded to the Editor, CouNtry LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. In no case should 
originals be sent; nor can any valuation be made. 
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GLAMIS CASTLE, FORFAR—I 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF STRATHMORE 


The childhood home of Her Majesty the Queen and legendary seat of Macbeth 
dates from the 15th century and was much enlarged and enriched 1578—1620. 


By OLIVER HILL 


COUNTRY LIFE—MAY 9, 


Castle is held in special pride and affec- 

tion. The centuries of its history as a 
Royal residence, and the romance of the long 
ownership by the Lyon family are fittingly 
expressed in the building itself. Glamis— 
that “‘magnificent pile’’ is the very embodi- 
ment of the castle idea. 

In tune with its tradition as the familiar 
seat of kings, it has, in our day, added to its 
fame by having been the childhood home of 
Her Majesty the Queen, whose father, the 
late Earl, was the 14th of the line of 
Strathmore and Kinghorne. 

Legend, as well as history, has coloured 
the story of Glamis. The stone chamber in 
the Castle known as Duncan’s Hall is the 
traditional scene where Macbeth, “ Thane of 
Cawdor, Lord of Glamis, King of Scotland,”’ 
is said to have murdered Duncan, but truth 
has to own that the Castle, as it stands to-day, 
was built long after Duncan’s time. 

The place had been a favourite Royal 
hunting-lodge from a remote period. King 
Malcolm II is said to have come here in 1033 
to die, after receiving a mortal wound from 
the arrow of an assassin on the neighbouring 
‘““Hunter’s Hill.”” The Castle came into the 
possession of the Lyon family, who still hold 
it, in the 14th century, when King Robert IT 
gave it as a dowry to his daughter on her 
marriage to Sir John Lyon. A grandson of 
this marriage became, in or about 1445, the 
first Lord Glamis, a title which ranks now 
among the oldest of Scottish baronies. Traces 
of the old tower that sheltered the first Lyon 
of Glamis and his Royal spouse remain in 
the crypt and dungeon of the present 
structure. 

In 1529 the widowed Lady Glamis of 
that day, born Janet Douglas, became a vic- 
tim of James V’s unreasoning hatred and 


LT the hearts of the Scottish people Glamis 


jealousy of the Douglas family. On a trumped 
up charge of conspiring to kill him, he had 
her burnt at the stake on the Castle Hill, 
Edinburgh. Her son, Lord Glamis, a boy of 
sixteen, was sentenced to death, but this 
sentence was not carried out, although he 
was held, “‘ according to the King’s pleasure”’ 
and had his estate forfeited. King James 
spent most of the rest of his life at Glamis 
and held his court here with his Queen, Mary 
of Guise, and their daughter Mary, later 
Queen of Scots. When the King died in 1542, 
Lord Glamis was released and the forfeiture 
of the estate was rescinded by Parliament. 

Mary Queen of Scots, with her four 
Maries, “‘rested’’ at Glamis on her famous 
progress north to quell Huntley’s rebellion in 
1562. The menu of the dinner they ate is 
still in existence written in manuscript by the 
Queen’s French secretary. 

In 1606 Lord Glamis became first Earl 
of Kinghorne. The upstanding central tower 
of the Castle, which conforms to the usual 
L-shaped plan, is the oldest part of the 
building and is mainly of 15th-century date. 
It comprises the entrance in the re-entrant 
angle with the circular stair turret over. This 
turret was remodelled and refaced by the 
first Earl, who was in possession from 1578 
until his death in 1615. An inscription over 
the doorway, records that it was “Built by 
Patrick, Lord Glamis and D. Anna Murray.”’ 
Dame Anna was the daughter of the Earl of 
Tullibardine and her monogram, together 
with that of her husband, appears on various 
parts together with the date 1606, the year 
Lord Glamis was created Earl of Kinghorne. 
Their cyphers, surmounted by E. and D. 
(Earl and Dame), are to be seen over the 
large window of the great hall in the view 
of the entrance. The tower was originally 
four storeys high, the three lower storeys 


Photograph : The Hon. Mountstewart Elphinstone 


_2.—GLAMIS CASTLE 


1.—“*THE LION OF GLAMMIS” 
A late 17th-century silver gilt beaker 


being stone-vaulted. Round the top of the 
walls, which are fourteen feet thick in places, 
ran the usual corbelled parapet. Some of the 
corbels still remain on the west side, level 
with the corbelling of the angle turrets. They 
show the extent to which the tower was 
subsequently heightened when the tall angle 
turrets and roofs were added. 

Patrick, the first Earl, commenced the 
low wing to the right of the entrance, at the 
south-west angle of the tower. This wing was 
completed by his son the second Earl who, 
in 1620, put up the plaster ceiling in the great 
hall. His monogram, together with that of 
his wife Margaret Erskine, is to be seen there 
over the fireplace. The elaborate plasterwork 
of this ceiling was carried out by the same 
English journeyman-plasterer who executed 
the similar ceilings at Muchalls and Craigievar 

in Aberdeenshire. It is this 
room that Patrick, the third 
Earl, refers to in the Glamis 
Book of Record as “my 
great hall which is a room i 
ever loved.’ It is lit by 
three deeply embrasure: 
windows and has at one end 
a small chamber in th: 
thickness of the wall, calle: 
the well-room. This enable: 
water to be drawn up direct: 
from the well below in th 

event of a seige. In the hal 
is kept the motley dress 

the old family fool or jeste1 

This is probably the onk 
complete dress of the kin: 
still extant in Scotland; th: 
family having retained th 

services of their private 
buffoon until comparatively 
recent times. 


Sir Walter Scott, in 
Waverley, makes the follow- 
ing reference to the Glamis 
jester : ‘At Glamis Castle is 
preserved the dress of one of 
the jesters, very handsome, 
and ornamented with many 
bells. It is not above thirty 
years since such a characte 
stood by the sideboard of a 
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nobleman of the first rank in Scotland, and occasionally mixed in the conversation, 
till he carried the joke rather too far in making proposals to one of the young ladies 
of the family, and publishing the banns betwixt her and himself in church.’’ (Glamis 
Castle, by the Rev. John Stirton.) 

In Fig. 1 is seen the famous ‘“‘Lion of Glammis,” one of the many treasures 
of the Castle. This is a 17th-century beaker in the shape of a lion. It holds a 
pint and tradition decrees that when handed to a visitor it must be emptied to the 
Earl of Strathmore’s health. 

In 1672, Patrick, the third Earl, was granted a new charter, becoming Earl of 
Strathmore and Kinghorne, Viscount Lyon and Baron Glamis, as well as of Tanna- 
dyce, Sidlaw and Strathdichtie. Since both his father and grandfather had been 
compelled to raise money for the Royalist cause on the security of their estates, when 
he returned from his studies at St. Andrews University in 1660, at the age of seven- 
teen, he found both his places derelict and made their restoration his principal concern. 
Glamis was by then practically denuded of furniture and Lyon, now known as 
Castle Huntley, literally uninhabitable. 

He became a considerable builder and was also the author of the most interesting 
Glamis Book of Record, which gives a detailed account of his building activities. The 
Record, mostly written in his own hand, formed a daily journal of his life and provides 
an invaluable picture of the period. It also shows the relationship between capital 
and labour existing in his time, the cost of such work and the method of payment 
adopted, which was partly in ready money and partly in kind. The Earl was his 
own architect, as the following extract from the Record shows. ‘I confess I am to 
blame that, designing so great a matter as these reformationes patt all together 
comes to, I did not call such as in this age were known and repute to be the best 
judges and contrivers; for I never bestowed neither gold nor money upon this head; 
and I look upon advyce as verie necessarie to the most parte of undertakers, and 
the not-seeking and taking counsell is comonly the cause why things are found amiss 
in the most parts of men’s doeings that way; nor have I the vanity to consider my 
owne judgement as such as (that) another cannot better. Yet, being resolved to 
performe what I have done with little money and by degrees, and more to please and 
divert myselfe than out of any ostentations—for I thank God I am as little envious 
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4.—TURRETS OF THE CENTRAL TOWER 


5.—THE CASTLE DOOR, IRON YETT AND STAIRCASE 
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6.—THE GREAT HALL, WITH PLASTER CEILING 
OF 1620 


(Left) 7.—IN KING MALCOLM’S ROOM 


as any man, and am verie glad to behold things well 
ordered and contrived att other men’s dwellings and 
never judged anything of my owne small endeavours 
worthie to make so much noise as to call for or invit to 
either of my houses the Public Architecteurs. 

“My work and projects lykwayes being complexed 
things, and hardly one man being to be found fitt to 
give advyce in all, I never judged it worth the trouble 
of a Convocatione of the severall Artists, such as 
Messons, whose talent comonly lyes within the four 
walls of a house; Wrights, for the right ordering of 
a roofe, and the finishing of the timber work within; 
gairdners for gardins, orchards, etc.”’ 

The Earl excuses himself for not having called in 
the “Public Architecteurs,’”” but we do not know how 
his grandfather, whose earlier reconstructions of the 
Castle were of greater importance, acted. It was the 
common custom at the time for noblemen to engage 
the same craftsmen and artists as were employed by 
the King on the Royal Palaces. 

The ‘‘Master of the King’s Works”’ at the time 
was William Schaw. He died in 1602 and his monu- 
ment records that he ‘“‘ was most skilful in architecture, 
and was early recommended to great persons.”’ It is 
conceivable, therefore, that he may have had a hand 
in the renovation of Glamis. 

Earl Patrick added the north-west wing, which 
balances that on the opposite side of the tower. He 
describes the plan of Glamis as follows: “The old 
house stands now in the middle, with two wings, 
whereof that upon the east syd cost me a new roofe, 
the other on the west syd was founded and finished 
by myselfe.”’ (To be concluded) 
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THE FESTIVALS OF BREAD REVIVED 


HERE are four of them: Plough 
Sunday, Rogation Sunday, Lam- 
mas and Harvest Thanksgiving. 
Together they embrace the complete 
cycle of husbandry : ploughing and sow- 
ing, the young corn, the first fruits, the 
ingathering. They are extremely old, but 
in the last century the first three evoked 
very little response from the Church, if 
indeed any at all. Now the Council for 
the Church and Countryside, instituted 
in 1943, has begun to revive them, with 
notable success. It is at present engaged 
in drafting four permanent services, and 
these will be published in a year or two, 
after trial and revision. In the meantime, 
Salisbury and Chichester appear to have 
taken the lead, and the Bishop of Salis- 
bury has written a temporary service for 
each of the four occasions, published by 
the S.P.C.Ix. in a pamphlet entitled The 
Church and the Land. Chichester has its 
services too. 

Plough Sunday is the first after 
lwelfth Day (January 6), and might be 
described as the New Year’s Day of Agri- 
culture; for it is the festival of the buried 
seed whether given to the earth already 
in the autumn, or still to be sown in the 
early spring. A plough, very clean and 
bright—but might it not bear, as in 
ancient times, a knot of ribbons, or to-day 
a nosegay of winter flowers ?—is brought 
to the chancel entrance in the medieval 
manner, the farmers and ploughmen 
stand about it, and the bishop or priest 
invokes a blessing on their work. Thus it 
was doneat Sherborne Abbey in 1943, and 
at Chichester Cathedral in 1946 (the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Mayor attending, 
and a representative from the Ministry 
of Agriculture) and again at Chichester Cath- 
edral this year (Fig. 1). And thus it has been 
done in many small churches without the 
help of such dignified persons. It might be 
supposed that the modern labourer would fail 
to respond, but that apparently is not so. 
The difficulty that confronted one clergyman 
in the Salisbury diocese during the war “was 
not to get enough ploughmen to stand by the 
plough, but to find enough room for those who 
wished to do so.”’ 





1.—PLOUGH SUNDAY AT 


door the plough was received by the Bishop and the Dean: at the chancel steps it was blessed 


By LAURENCE WHISTLER 


Next in the cycle of bread comes Rogation 
Sunday, the fifth after Easter, or, in other words, 
May 11 of this year. But before describing 
the festival of the green and springing corn I 
will speak briefly of the remaining two in the 
cycle. 

Lammas, formerly August 1, is now 
generally the first Sunday in August. In the 
Middle Ages the harvest itself remained virtually 
a heathen occasion; nothing like the modern 
Harvest Thanksgiving existed, and the sacred 




















2.—ROGATION SUNDAY IN SUSSEX. The procession moves from the young corn to a 
pasture, an orchard and a garden. On the way, at the river’s brink, the waters are blessed 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, JANUARY 12, 1947. 


At the west 


event of the season was the first communion 1 
the bread of the new corn. This, then, is 
Lammas, the ancient ‘‘Loaf Mass” of Saxor 
England, lost at the Reformation or perhaps 
even earlier. 

Now, after four or five centuries, it has been 
rediscovered, and the custom is spreading 
especially in the south of England. Mr. Andrew 
Young, the poet, has written a finely-worde 
hymn for the occasion, ‘‘ Lord, by Whose breat! 
all souls and seeds are living,’’ and this wil 
shortly be published with music in the B.B.( 
hymn book. Lammas is an offering of the first 
corn, and of the first food made from that corn 
The service may begin in a wheatfield (Fig. 3 
where a sheaf is cut, and then that sheaf wit! 
a loaf of bread, made from the first ears of -he 
ripened corn, may be brought to the altar, énd 
the bread broken for the Sacrament. 

No need to describe the last of the fow 
festivals; for it is that which fills all the coun r 
churches of England with pools and pyram ds 
of accomplishment; with the hot exultation o! 
flowers under stained-glass windows, and _ he 
cool fruition of apples and peaches and plun s 
it is, in short, that admirable Victorian inv n 
tion, the Harvest Thanksgiving. We are fi 
therefore, to return to the young corn, and t 
the events that will take place this year on 
Sunday, May 11. 

“Beating the bounds”’ was introduced 1 t 
England in the 8th century and has never qu tt 
fallen into disuse. During Rogation week, %t 
any period in history, a party might be sen 
setting out to trace the boundaries of the pari: h 
At the head marched the bishop or priest, wi-h 
a minor official bearing the Cross, and after the 7 
followed a crowd of persons, including t 1K 
schoolboys of the parish, led by their mast 1 
Most of them held slender wands of willo \ 
peeled white and crowned a little below the t 
with a knot of flowers. At certain points alo \s 
the route, bridge or stile or ancient tree, t 1 
Cross halted, and a litany or rogation was sa:d 
asking God to send seasonable weather and 1 
ample harvest. At one point cheese and bee! 
would be waiting, provided out of small endo ¥- 
ments made for that purpose. 
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Then, beneath the ‘“‘ Gospel Oak,”’ or at the 
boulder on the hill a curious duty was performed. 
The wand-bearers set to work to beat the land- 
mark with their clashing wands. Suddenly, 
amid shouts of amusement, they transferred 
their attack to one of the boys, who offered him- 
self, half-willing and _ half-reluctant. They 
rolled him in a briar bush, flung him in a pond, 
or, seizing him by shoulders and heels, bumped 
him several times against the boundary stone. 
Though lucky to escape without a scratch, 

yruise or a wetting, the sacrificial victim did 

show any great reluctance, for a new shilling 

; likely to be his reward. The Church will 
hordly have invented such a custom, and here 
are likely to see a relic of the vernal “ gang 
d-s’’ kept by the Saxon peoples. 

In the days when maps were neither 
imon nor accurate there was much to be said 
this antiquated form of field punishment. 
: sufferer was not likely to forget the duck- 
-d he had swallowed or the nettles that had 
shed his cheeks. If ever the parish boun- 
d ies came into dispute there was some old man 
he alehouse with a warm and happy remem- 
nce of the field in question. 

The Church holds it her duty to “‘go out 
) the fields’’ again, and there is more to this 
n physically going out with a banner and 
iandful of choir boys, whose bottoms are no 
ger in danger; nevertheless the ceremony 
3a part to play in the greater scheme. Now, 
the country, it is more a case of blessing the 
ds than of beating the bounds; there is no 
xd reason to-day for walking all round 
ountry parish; instead, the procession moves 
1m one kind of territory to another: to bless 
» corn, the pastures, the fruit trees and gar- 
coms, and at the river’s brink the waters 

ig. 2). 

But town parishes are small as a rule, and 

ere the custom in its older form might well 

encouraged for another and purely social 
ison. We deplore Victorian brickwork, yet 
igland has suffered more damage at the hands 
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of the selfish, the ignorant and the mercenary- 
minded in the present century than ever before. 
Legislation has little effect if it lacks the support 
of a fully alert and intelligent public opinion. 
Unfortunately, most Englishmen who live in 
cities, or near them, know extraordinarily little 
about their immediate neighbourhood. Too 


ON AND OFF THE RECORD <= 


FEW weeks ago I threw another couple 
A of logs on the fire, pulled my armchair 
. closer to the blaze and wondered if I 
should have to turn out again and make a 
fourth sally to clear a path through the snow 
to the pump. As I glared out at the leaden sky 
and whirling flakes, I was momentarily dis- 
tracted from my gloom by the antics of the tits 
on the tit-bell and the bird-table just outside 
the window. A minute blue tit was well inside 
the bell, pecking hungrily, while a great 
tit waited impatiently on the honeysuckle, 
occasionally tweaking the little bird’s tail. 

The birds gave me an idea. I got up and 
fetched my gramophone and my set of bird- 
song records. In defiance of the phenomenal 
weather I first put on a record of the cuckoo, 
but the contrast was so ludicrous I took it off, 
and refreshed my memory of the likenesses and 
differences between the garden-warbler and the 
blackcap. I listened to one or two more, and 
then I came to the robin. 

As I changed the record, I looked up. A 
robin was sitting on the rim of the bird-table, 
staring at the window. That was the birth of 
the idea of an experiment. 

* * * 


At the end of my garden is about a quarter 
of an acre of old orchard (apples and greengages) 
enclosed by hawthorn hedges. The fruit trees 
are a secondary consideration. I love the old 
orchard; so do the birds. I carried my gramo- 
phone and my records up to the orchard about 
two o’clock in the afternoon. A lazy time for 
birds, as it is for most of us, but results were not 
long in coming. 

As I opened the case of the gramophone 
and slipped in a loud needle, I listened carefully. 

n the neighbouring orchard a chaffinch was 
ink-pinking desultorily. In the far corner of 
ny own trees a great-tit was uttering his famous 
vell-note, but rather lazily. Some over-fed 
1ouse-Sparrows were chirping quarrelsomely 
n the stack-yard behind me. Nothing else. 

I picked out the record of the robin, wound 


the motor, and set the record playing. Within 
a few seconds I thought I heard something. 
I stooped quietly and raised the needle. Yes, 
my orchard robin had heard and was on the 
warpath. I lowered the needle again and then, 
after a few more turns, raised it once more. 
My robin was on the lime tree in the hedge, 
not twenty vards away, and singing strongly. 
As the record of the robin’s song ended, the 
living bird flew into the top branches of the 
greengage tree above my head, singing at 
the top of his voice! The response was really 
staggering, not only in its rapidity but in its 
intensity. I know my robin’s voice very well, 
and he is a good singer, but never had I heard 
him in such splendid voice as he was in reply 
to his unseen rival. 

I gave him a few minutes’ respite, during 
which he went on singing above my head, 
then tried him again, doing my best to allow 
pauses, as a real robin would have done. This 
time the real bird’s song was fierce, almost 
raucous in its intensity. 

I let the record run on to the wren’s song, 
and within a few moments saw a fluttering 
in the hedge bottom only a few yards away. 
As I quietly stopped the record, the tiny bird 
almost burst himself in fearless defence of his 
supposedly-threatened territory. 

* * * 

My next efforts were not so successful. 
Nothing I could do would lure the resident 
blackbird into any sign of life; nor did the 
chaffinch take any notice. 

By this time the robin had quietened down 
and moved away and the wren was also less 
vociferous. I tried the robin again. To my 
astonishment, this time not only did he come 
no nearer nor sing again, but instead he slipped 
down into the hedge bottom and then gave his 
warning ‘‘Tick! Tick!’ I played the record 
over several times, but in the end I did not 
get even the warning; he ignored me completely. 

I tried again the following day, this time 
in the morning, about eight o’clock (seven by 
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3.—LAMMAS REVIVED: THE ANCIENT FESTIVAL OF THE FIRST FRUITS 


A newly-cut sheaf is offered up with a loaf newly made from the ripe corn 


busy to examine it carefully, they spend their 
holidays on other ground. Is it fanciful to sup- 
pose that if a score of children were to explore 
their parish thoroughly—as did the children of 
St. Clement Danes before the war—five or six 
of them would remain awake to the changes 
afterwards proposed in it for better or worse: 


By E. M. BARRAUD 


the clock; it was then only single summer time). 
He came tearing up from the orchard towards 
the house (I was on a seat by the back door) and 
sang loudly from a clump of elder in the hedge. 

Then I tried the wren and got my full 
money’s worth, since two cock birds answered 
me, and became involved in a fierce fight with 
one emerging as conqueror and the other making 
off hastily. The house is by way of being a 
dividing line, I know. My orchard robin’s 
territory runs up to that of the robin which owns 
the stack-yard next door, and I suppose two wren 
territories also meet at about the same point. 

I gave an interval of about fifteen minutes, 
and then tried the robin again. Two robins 
appeared on the lawn, about ten yards from 
me. One took up its stance on a seat there, 
and the other foraged for worms and fed it. 
Obviously my orchard robins, the cock giving 
the hen her breakfast during one of her brief 
respites from brooding. I have seen them at it 
before, and since. Neither bird took the least 
notice of me or the record ! 

ee * 

From these experiments so far it seems 
clear to me that the robin quickly realises his 
leg is being pulled, and remembers—for a little 
while. I am chary of over-doing things just at 
present, since the hen is brooding, and David 
Lack, in his Life of the Robin, reported that on 
more than one occasion a robin abandoned his 
territory when a stuffed robin was planted in it; 
I am afraid of the same thing happening with 
my ‘“‘stuffed voice,’’ and could not bear to lose 
my real bird. Robins have nested in my orchard 
every year since I have been here. But I shall try 
again another year, and earlier, orin the autumn. 

This morning a nightingale appeared (the 
first I have ever had in the orchard) and has 
been singing spasmodically and rather sketchily 
all day. I should love to try the record of a 
nightingale on him, but again am a little 
apprehensive. 

Has any expert ever tried records on living 
birds, and if so, with what results? 
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STRAIGHT AS AN ARROW 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


delusion, but it seems to me that to-day 

people talk less of famous straight drivers 
than they used to do. There has always been 
much talk of long drivers and always will be 
while human nature is what it is. When I was 
a boy, men spoke with bated breath of Douglas 
Rolland and Edward Blackwell, as they do now 
of many mighty hitters; but I think there were 
in years past more who were celebrated for the 
extreme straightness of their hitting. This is 
not to say that the fine drivers of modern times 
are not very straight as well as very long, but 
only that we hear less of that particular 
quality. 

The subject comes into my head because 
one whom many of my generation believe to 
have been the straightest of all drivers, Guy 
Ellis, has lately died, and as he was a very old 
friend of mine—we used to play together at 
Eton—and a truly remarkable golfer, I should 
like to say a little about him. He was one of 
these who became legends, not merely in their 
lifetimes, but in their early youth; the legend has 
now grown rather faint, and many readers may 
never even have heard of him. 

When I say he was the straightest of all, I 
have illustrious authority on my side. I am sure 
I have told before (perhaps I have now said 
everything before) how people were one day 
asking the sage of Walton Heath who was the 
straightest driver he had ever seen. They 
suggested various names, at one and all of 
which he shook his head, and then he gave his 
own quite positive answer: Guy Ellis. There 
may have been others whose ball finished as 
often or nearly as often in the middle of the 
course, but there was none, I think, whose ball 
flew so absolutely straight from point to point. 
It really did fly, to use a well-worn simile, like 
a ruled line. 


I DO not know whether it is merely a senile 


: ££ + 


It may be said that some men are born 
straight, some achieve straightness. I think Guy 
was of the second class, for when we used to 
play together on the muddy little Athens course 
at school, he hit very hard and what seemed to 
me a long way, but sometimes rather crooked. 
I did not see him again for two years till we 
were on opposite sides in the University match, 
and then he had put away childish things and 
had become a model of inhuman accuracy. 
As far as I know the only photographs of him 
in the act of driving are to be found in The Book 
of Golf and Golfers by Horace Hutchinson, 
published in 1899, and there, incidentally, 
Horace says exactly what Braid said later : “he 
is without exception the straightest driver that 
the writer ever saw, and in the opinion of most 
of those who know his game he is deemed the 
straightest in the world.” 

I have been looking at these pictures yet 
again to see if there is any clue to be gained. 
At the top of the swing the face of the club is 
pointing straight to heaven, most pronouncedly 
“shut’’. I cannot recall—perhaps I was unob- 
servant—that it was markedly so in real life, 
and I wonder whether Guy, who had a most 
impish and irreverent sense of humour, was 
amusing himself at the photographer’s expense. 
However this may be, the picture of the end of 
the swing is entirely characteristic and even gives 
a hint of how he did it. The club has come 
through absolutely straight and has finished, 
not over the left shoulder, but high over the 
exact centre of the player’s head. And this was 
where it did finish in real life, for I have only to 
shut my eyes to see it most vividly. 

* * * 

The rest of Guy’s game was likewise 
intensely accurate, and this being so, I cannot 
say why he did not win all sorts of things, as he 
certainly ought to have done. He faded out of 
first-class golf early in life and his fame was 
eclipsed by that of another beautiful player, his 
younger brother, Humphrey, with whom I 
watched this year’s University match at Rye. 
No one could have been keener; he played and 
played, often with the best professionals, and 
had Hugh Kirkaldy to stay with him at his 


home in Northumberland. He loved the game 
for its own sake, he loved to play it as well as he 
could, but I suppose he lacked some workaday 
“will to victory’’. And he had a curious, fan- 
tastic mind and, as I have said, an incalculable 
sense of humour. It amused him to win his 
matches by the smallest possible margin. In 
both our two University matches he won by a 
single hole from Cambridge players, whom, with 
all possible respect for them, he could have 
beaten by more. A year or two later somebody 
gently chaffed him on this peculiarity. That was 
on the morning of a Woking match against 
Oxford and in the afternoon he beat his luckless 
undergraduate opponent by sixteen holes. 

The story was told of him—I do not know 
if there was any truth in it—that he was beating 
the record of a course by many strokes, and that, 
this fact being rashly pointed out to him, he 
instantly picked up his ball. Possibly it was 
invented, but it well might have been true, for 
no man could predict his antics. Such a tem- 
perament did not make for ordinary, common- 
place success. It did make of him a delightful, 
if occasionally embarrassing, companion. He 
was one of the most amusing of after-dinner 
speakers and had a brain stored with all manner 
of curious and interesting information. All who 
knew him were fond of him and retained for him 
in their minds a particular little niche of his own. 
His contemporaries, a now dwindling band, will 
always regard him as one of the essentially great 
players, and so I have tried to pay this halting 
little tribute to his memory. 

* * & 

I began by saying that these reputations for 
extreme straightness seemed to belong particu- 
larly to times past, and certainly the names 


that come into my head are now old ones. J. HH. 
Taylor is an obvious one. Was it not said of hi: 1, 
when he won his first championship at San j- 
wich, that the only hazards for him were te 
quiet flags. I believe he did actually hit ore, 
and incidentally Guy Ellis was supposed to ha ‘e 
hit twice in one day a certain telegraph pole +t 
Mitcham which was on the direct line to the ho 2, 
There always appeared to me a peculiar arroy y 
quality, if I may so term it, about John Bal 's 
driving, and could anyone have been moe 
deadly straight than Harry Vardon? I tun 
back to my old Badminton, now permi- 
nently divorced from its binding, to read one 
again the eulogy on the first amateur cham )- 
ion : “‘Who but Mr. Macfie will take his driv +r 
when a full shot distant from the dreaded 
second last St. Andrews hole, perched up b>- 
tween the bunker and the road—between tl e 
devil and the deep sea—and land it right up cn 
the green? We others all sneak up short to tle 
right with a cleek; but Mr. Macfie light hearted!y 
lashes the ball home with the driver.”’ 
* k& & 

It would be easy to carry the catalogue on 
into more modern times. Lady Heathcoa‘- 
Amory was, and doubtless still is, horribly 
straight; so were Bobby Jones, Sir Ernest 
Holderness, Charles Whitcombe, Henry Cotton 
—TI could go on for ever. I wish to see nothing 
much straighter than was Leonard Crawley 
when he won this year’s Putter at Rye. Iam not 
for a moment upholding the past against the 
present in this regard. I am only saying that the 
virtues of straightness are now sometimes for- 
gotten in the praises of length. And perhaps I 
am only saying that much because I wanted to 
write something of an old friend. 


SHOOTING LIMITATIONS 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


S one of the consequences of the war, most 
A people will be compelled to revise their 
traditional theories on shooting. For one 
thing, until there are sufficient rations to satisfy 
domestic poultry, there will be nothing to spare 
for game, and consequently for a long time we 
shall have to rely entirely on wild birds, not 
only to maintain level breeding stocks, but also 
to provide the safety margin essential to offset 
losses due to adverse conditions beyond human 
foresight or control. Ever since the oldest of us 
can remember, bad nesting seasons, disease, 
and other setbacks could be mitigated, and 
casualties made up, to some extent at least, by 
hand-rearing of partridges and pheasants. But, 
with all adventitious aids to preservation barred, 
the question of the extent to which existing 
stocks can be shot without disastrous effects on 
future generations is a serious problem. 

It is, moreover, a problem upon which one 
cannot generalise. There are some shoots which, 
all through the war years, have been kept more 
or less in sporting trim, albeit by a reduced 
staff of keepers. But for every one in this 
category, there are probably a score which for 
six years were left unkeepered and upon which 
in consequence vermin of all kinds have 
increased in direct ratio to the decline in game. 
There is, therefore, no standard of comparison, 
but, taking the country by and large, and in 
respect of small and moderate-sized shoots, it 
would probably be true to say that never 
have game stocks as a whole been at a lower 
ebb, with less chance of a quick recovery. 

. « * 


Given a season or two of complete rest, 
with favourable conditions in the nesting 
period, with intensive vermin trapping and 
adequate facilities for the replenishment of 
depleted stocks, the restoration of almost any 
shoot is possible. But after one of the worst 
winters in memory, during which no artificial 
supplement to such natural foods as partridges 
and pheasants could with difficulty scrape up 
was permissible, it would be surprising if either 
species had held its own. In my own part of the 
country the evidence of loss is all too patent; 


yet in point of weather the southern counties 
got off lightly in some respects by comparison 
with East Anglia and the North. Without 
inclining to ultra-pessimism, therefore, one is 
driven to the conclusion that taking the 
country as a whole the nesting season opens 
under somewhat gloomy conditions. 

It may be that, however favourable the 
spring and summer, we shall see considerably 
fewer birds in healthy shape for breeding. 
Weather apart, the intermittent and sporadic 
shooting of the war period was insufficient to 
break up coveys year by year, and consequently 
this led to the survival of large numbers of 
barren pairs of partridges as well as far tco 
many pheasants of both sexes long past ther 
maximum fertility. The existing stock in many 
places still has a preponderance of these old 
stagers, and even the younger birds lack the 
health and stamina of a pre-war generatioa 
which was invariably autumn and winter fei 
on preparations specially designed towards the 
exigencies of the breeding season. Under 
present-day restrictions a stock can be buit 
up to an adequate level only very gradually, an i 
it is questionable whether the soundest metho | 
of achieving this is not to be found in a cor- 
siderable curtailment of shooting fixtures a; 
compared with normal times, in order that a: 
many young birds as possible may survive t» 
form a nucleus of new blood. 

+ + &* 


On this question of shooting no one ca: 
be dogmatic. It is one which the individual mus : 
decide, having regard to the circumstances ii 
which he finds himself. There is, however, on: 
point of considerable importance, which is oftei 
overlooked—the question of unaccounted casual - 
ties to game. These are mainly traceable t 
incidental diseases due to lack of stamina, a1 
excess of vermin and winter “wastage’’ due t 
various causes. In pre-war days, as has beet 
said, these dangers could be offset to a grea’: 
extent by good keepering and extra feeding. Bu 
even so it was reckoned (not in any haphazar 
fashion, but, if my memory serves, from statis- 
tics gathered by the Bureau of Animal Popula- 
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tion) that even on well-managed properties these 
“ynaccounted”’ losses sometimes totalled as 
much as 40 per cent. of the stock left over from 
the shooting season. In present circumstances, 
therefore, and in view of the exceptional winter 
through which our none too virile yet subnormal 
stocks have passed, this is a consideration of 
mportant bearing on the amount of hammering 
individual shoots will stand. 

It is an almost impossible problem to be 
worked out by any rule of thumb. Week in week 
ou. shooting on any property of moderate size 
is npossible of realisation. You will not only be 
co fronted with ever-dwindling bags, but you 
wi'' also deplete your ground to such an extent 
as erlously to prejudice prospects for a season or 
tw ahead. Of course a five-thousand acre shoot 
w)' stand relatively a far harder hammering 
th aone half that size, for the simple reason that 
tl disturbance of separate areas of ground is 
le frequent; incessant disturbance has as much 
to lo with those ‘‘unaccounted”’ losses I have 
m itioned than almost anything. 

Generalisations like these, however, get no 
or any forrarder. Yet it is not easy to estimate 
pr cisely the head of game a mixed shoot har- 
be .rs, especially if it is understaffed. Late on in 
th season it is supremely difficult. Birds that 
h ve been shot at several times are scattered, 
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and it is only when they are “driven in”’ on the 
mornings of the shoots that a keeper is able 
roughly to calculate what stock is left. On his 
observations you can base the numbers which 
may yet be shot to leave sufficient margin for 
the breeding season, but even then vou cannot 
exclude the possibility that hard weather and 
cold, searching winds will not do a deal of 
damage before the early eggs are due. 
* * * 


One way in which roughly to appreciate 
these problems may be suggested. Suppose that 
ona shoot, fifty true pairs of partridges (and this 
can be applied proportionately to any number) 
have yielded an-all-over average of eight young 
birds. With five hundred birds all told, how 
many will it be safe to shoot? In order to main- 
tain a level breeding stock, and allowing for the 
40 per cent. winter “wastage’’ already men- 
tioned, one might put 350 birds as the bag limit. 
But we have to recollect that anything like 
equality of sex at the end of the season is highly 
unlikely, and that, even were it achievable, since 
partridges are fastidious in mating, fifty cocks 
and fifty hens do not necessarily comprise fifty 
true pairs. Moreover some of these may be 
“pricked’”’ birds, highly vulnerable to vermin 
and disease, and possibly sterile into the bargain. 
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To provide for such contingencies, there- 
fore, it will be safer to leave 200 birds upon the 
ground, while 250 would barely ensure a 25 per 
cent. increase in the original breeding stock. 
Which boils down to the fact that, even in 
favourable circumstances, it 1s taking a risk to 
shoot more than 50 per cent. of what one sees. 

On similar lines, a pheasant quota can be 
deduced, although of course one can never 
expect as high a vield from wild pheasants as 
from partridges. With the former, however, 
there is no question of sex equality. The ideal 
proportion at the end of a shooting season is 50 
cocks to between 250 and 300 hens. In other 
words, on every shoot hens should be killed 
sparingly, and the system which obtained on 
many shoots in pre-war days of killing ‘‘ cocks 
only’’ at the first shoots in November instead of 
after Christmas, might be followed with advan- 
tage wherever the male sex is too much in the 
ascendant. 

When all is said, whatever type of game is 
in question, no one can have it both ways. If 
you want a shoot to be self-supporting, you must 
preserve a gradually increasing breeding stock, 
and limit your shooting accordingly. If you thin 
out the first-year birds to below a safety margin 
you put a heavy mortgage on a future genera- 
tion. 


THE CASE FOR SILAGE 


Written and Illustrated by H. I. 


4 country has waxed and waned with bad 

seasons and with good, with hard times and 

w th periods of plenty. A series of wet seasons, 

w en the limitations of haymaking as a means of 

c aservation are only too apparent, has inevit- 

a ly focused attention on the advantages of 
esiling. 

Similarly, the shortage of imported con- 

itrated foods in war-time has emphasised 

» possibilities of this process as a means of 

pplying the serious lack of protein-rich foods. 

, following the exceptionally wet seasons of 
1379-1882, and during the crisis years 1939-1945, 
the country witnessed a great influx of silage 
makers. 

To-day a combination of the disastrous 
weather and the continued shortage of cattle 
foods is turning the thoughts of farmers=once 
again to the conservation of green crops in 
a manner that spells security and the minimum 
of risk. 

Never was the need for silage greater; never 
was the time more opportune. The accumu- 
lated experience of past efforts now enables 
recommendations to be put forward, which not 
only ensures the production of a high-quality 
food where formerly only a maintenance fodder 
could be made, but also guarantees that this 
invaluable product can be secured with the 
minimum of expense and waste. Unfortunately, 
in the past, efforts to produce silage have too 
frequently involved a good deal of waste, which 


] f country has for silage-making in this 


KALE IS BEST ENSILED BY 


treading, simply a covering of straw to keep out the rain 


THE CLAMP METHOD. 


has caused farmers to 
lose some confidence in 
the process. Moreover, 
one has always to face 
the rooted objection to 
handling crops with a 
high water content when 
the traditional method 
of conservation involves 
the evaporation of much 
of the water by natural 
means. 

Disappointing _ re- 
sults have probably been, 
in the main, the outcome 
of inexperience or care- 
lessness, and the fact 
that so many farmers 
now rely exclusively on 
silage as a means of 
conservation and annu- 
ally produce it without 
waste should inspire 
others with confidence 
and keenness to emulate 
their efforts. 

At the outset it is well to remember that, 
as a process, ensilage is highly efficient, as the 
following figures from the Jealott’s Hill Research 
Station indicate. The starch equivalent and 
digestible crude protein of the fresh crop as 
compared to those of the conserved material are 
given as follows : 
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It needs no molasses and no 
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for alternate loading, it is conveniently sited for feeding 


Starch Digestitle 
Equiva- Crude 
lent Protein 
lb. , 
Fresh crop is 100 100 
Artificially dried crop 95.0 92.5 
Molassed silage 77.5 90.0 
Stack silage ses ; 65.0 60.0 
Hay made_ with — special 
appliances ... ee F 60.0 75.0 
Hay made by normal methods 55.0 67.5 


Another advantage of ensilage is that one is 
largely independent of weather conditions, but 
perhaps the greatest benefit of the process lies 
in the fact that it enables the crop to be pre- 
served at its maximum feeding value, while the 
product can be stored without deterioration for 
an indefinite period on a site handy for feeding. 

The choice of crops is considerable and 
includes those, like ley grass, lucerne, kale and 
cereal-legume mixtures, which are grown 
specially for the purpose. Then, too, by- 
products such as beet-tops, surplus cabbage or 
potatoes and pea haulms or pods can be used to 
the best advantage in this way. The main point 
to remember is that in order to ensure a high- 
quality product the selected crop must be ensiled 
when young, preferably before the onset of seed 
setting with its consequent increase in lignifica- 
tion, which results in a lower feeding material. 

The choice of silos is wide and should be 
governed in the main by the circumstances of 
the farm. On the score of cheapness and sim- 
plicity of construction, the pit silo has much in 
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its favour. On the score of absolute perfection 
in the process a brick silo with a permanent roof, 
ora modified barn or building cannot be bettered. 
Of the many hundreds of silos inspected by the 
writer this type seems to excel. Contrary to 
veneral belief, a round silo is not essential, but 
the corners of a square one should be well 
rounded; a square silo is more economical of 
space than is a rectangular one. There should 
be adequate drainage; the inner walls should be 
as smooth as glass in order to reduce friction to 
a minimum, while if it is necessary to economise 
in expense and space the silo can be continued 
below ground. 

Given a suitable crop cut at the correct 
stage of growth and a sound silo, the actual 
process is simplicity itself. Success depends 
upon the control of temperature at about 
90 degs. F. throughout the mass of material. 
This involves uniform filling, each 3-foot layer 
of crop added being treaded so that it attains 
this temperature in 12-24 hours. The degree of 
consolidation obtained will naturally depend 
upon the moisture content of the crop. 
Kale, with its very high water content, needs no 
treading at all, whereas grass that is wilting 
rapidly in the sun needs careful and perhaps 
vigorous treading in order to eliminate air 
pockets and reduce the amount of air trapped 
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in the crop to a desirable point. To permit cut- 
ting, collecting and ensiling to be continuous 
and run smoothly it is a good plan to have two 
silos side by side and to add to them on alter- 
nate days. 

The control of temperature ensures a lactic 
or acetic fermentation which is desirable to give 
an acid, light-brown type of silage which has the 
maximum feeding value. Too high a tempera- 
ture, resulting in a very palatable, dark brown 
silage, greatly relished by stock, is undesirable, 
since much of the protein will have a lower 
digestibility. Equally undesirable is the moist, 
olive-green type of silage with a smell of rancid 
butter which denotes a butyric fermentation 
and is caused by too wet a crop or by over- 
treading. 

When an immature crop is ensiled for the 
purpose of attaining a high protein content, the 
herbage is likely to be poor in fermentable 
carbohydrate, and to counteract this the use of 
molasses is advisable. Not so the mature crop, 
which is rich in carbohydrate and does not need 
any further help in this direction. The strength 
of the molasses solution and the amount used 
will depend upon conditions, and the recommen 
dations of the local advisory staff should be 
sought in this connection. 

Kale is exceptional, for this crop needs no 





molasses, no treading, and is best made in 
a clamp covered only with straw to keep out 
the rain. 

Finally, having filled the silo carefully, ai 
and water must be excluded. A seal of soil o; 
even plastic dung will render a container zir- 
tight; a covering of thatch well laid on will k: ep 
out water. Only when the walls of the silo are 
air-tight, the silage perfectly sealed and rain 
water excluded, can waste-free silage be p-o 
duced. The farther one gets from this ideal, | he 
greater will be the amount of waste. 

There are those who assert that the proc -ss 
must be wholly mechanised to make it pr c- 
ticable. That may be true of large-scale wo -k 
but it is equally true to say that scores of n en 
annually produce good silage with no special 
equipment, the process fitting in admirably w t! 
their farming system. The machinery is av: il- 
able for mechanisation; capital expenditure is 
generally the limiting factor. 

The season of growth lies ahead, the gr 
spectre of another hard winter is not too dista it 
Only by securing some of summer’s bounty ¢ 
the hazards of the future be reduced. 1 1¢ 
means of conservation are to hand, the crojs, 
with man’s ingenuity and effort, helped » 
Nature’s generosity, will be provided. The « 
for more silage must not go unsatisfied. 
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CLAY BATS FOR 
BUILDING 
= gee the article last week on 

Ashwell Bury, Hertfordshire, refer- 
ence was made to the use of cob in 
building walls, an example of which 
was illustrated, and also to the use of 
clay bats for the same purpose. | 
can now produce photographs illus- 
trating the latter, the moder kitchen 
varden wall mentioned in the article, 
and the village lock-up or pound, 
which is no doubt at least a hundred 
vears old. 

The bats —blocks formed by ram- 
ming into moulds the same material 
as cob (alias pisé)-—are a traditional 
Hertfordshire method of building. 
Chey can be made in various sizes, 
a good average being 18 ins. by 18 ins. 
by 6 ins. A block of this size weighs 
about 60 Ib. When dry they are laid 
like bricks, with mortar or a thin 
mixture of the earth from which the 
blocks are made. It is generally best 


that the blocks should be the full 
width of the wall to be built. In that 
case, buttresses are desirable- -piers of 
single blocks. The top of the wall 


must, of course, be protected from 
weather. Here it has boards or thatch 
with an inclined slate over each 
buttress. 

Further particulars will be found 


— 


in Building in Cob, Pisé, and Stabilised 
Eavth, by Clough Williams-Fllis. 
CHRISTOPHER Hussey, 13, Cadogan 
Square, S.W.1. 

A revised and expanded edition 
of Mr. Williams-Ellis’s book by John 
and Elizabeth Eastwich Field is 
shortly to be published by CounTRY 
LiFE.-—Ep. 


HOW TO TIE DRY FLIES 


S1tr,—-During the late war, it being 
very difficult to obtain fly-making 
materials, I fell back on a method 
shown me at Hungerford, Berkshire, 
many years ago by the late A. Borlase 
Kady, and as my success has been at 
least equal to when I used more ortbo- 
dox patterns, I propose, for the rest of 
my fishing days, to rely on the very 
simple patterns here described. 

Since the bodies of the flies are 
simply tying silk and no wings are 
used, the materials required are easy 
to obtain and use. All that is neces- 
sary are the following : (1) Olive tying 
silk; (2) orange tving silk; (3) vellow 
tying silk. The hackle for No. 1 four 
turns of badger and two of honey dun, 
for No. 2 six turns of honey dun, and 
for No. 3 four turns of honey dun and 
two of white. L find that these three 
patterns the whole 
except during may-fly 


cover season 


pes: as. x 


EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF CLAY BATS IN BUILDING AT ASHWELL BURY, HERTFORDSHIRE : 


WALL AND 


The number of turns of hackle is 
about right for No. 0 hook, but in the 
summer, when it is sometimes neces 
sary to employ smaller hooks, the 
number of turns can be reduced to, 
say, four turns for No. 000. 

The method is simple. Wind 
silk from eye to bend and back again 
to the middle of the shank, using the 
same silk for tying in the hackle. By 
tying in the hackle in the centre of 
hook the flies are well balanced and 
float well. 

After winding the hackle T cut 
away a “V”’ underneath. 

Whisks could be added, but I 
cannot find that they make any 
ditference, so I have given them up. 
5s. A. BLACKALL, Thornbury, Goring-on- 
lirames, Oxfordshire. 


THREAT TO BOSHAM 
CHURCH TOWER 
S1rk,—Though not one of the distin- 
guished artists and architects referred 
to in your issue of April 11 who 
have recently issued a public protest 
against the proposal to plaster a mod 
ern timepiece on the almost timeless 
tower of Bosham Church, Hampshire, 
| can claim a certain affiliation, having 
built the house shown on the left of 
your photograph of the little green, 
and, a quarter of a century ago, saved 
Quay Meadow itself, now the property 


(right) THE VILLAGE LOCK-UP 


See letter: Clay Bats for Building 


A MODERN 


of the nation, from the sprawl of 
bungalows which the jerry builder had 
devised for it, and which would have 
made the fate of Bosham Church a less 
pressing matter. 

Bosham has never failed in 
answering appeals to its generosity, 
but when subscribing to a memorial! 
to the fallen it was unaware that that 
memorial was to take a shape it 
would have preferred to forgo. So 
the distinguished artists and archi- 
tects can count on having the voice of 
the village very much behind them 

. F. Prevost BATTERSBY, Creek 
End, Bosham, Hampshire. 


DOCKING OF HORSES’ 
TAILS 


Sik, Among the many letters J have 
had as a result of my letter, about the 
docking of horses’ tails published in a 
recent issue of Country LIFE, are two 
from Canada which I think are worthy 
of wider notice. At an Agricultural 
Association meeting a hackney exhibi- 
tor said that ‘‘if the English, who were 
responsible, would stop docking every 

one would be very thankful. They all 
knew it was done for a silly and unjust 
fashion. Anybody who denied it was 
a liar.’’ All present agreed. Anothet 
said he remembered when all farm 
horses in Britain were undocked; also 
coal- and other heavy horses. It wes 
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the docking fanatics who had intro- 
duced this damnable practice. 

This friend of mine tells me he 
judged at a big show lately and 
noticed all Belgians and Percherons 
were undocked. We can’t say the 
same here. Why? Because it is the 
English fashion; and so we cause all 
docked horses intense misery in sum- 
mer on account of flies, midges, etc. 

The world would be shocked if 
a docking fanatic had both his arms 
cut off and was sent into a field with 
no exit on a warm summer’s day, to 
se. how he liked the flies, midges, etc., 
without the protection of his hands, 
an! use of his arms (long tail)! He 
ca. cry out for help and shelter from 
what becomes torment; a horse cannot 
do so. 

Again, to quote from another 
le er from Canada, ‘‘There has been 
m ch publicity against this dreadful 
ta -setting; the main defence that 
th perpetrators and owners have is 
th titis not so bad as depriving the 
hc se of its fly defence, and as soon 
as he English stop docking they will 
st» their fashion.’’ My friend adds, 
““ iis should be published in Great 
B: <ain.”’ 

When I was trying to help the 
ur ortunate old horses Great Britain 
us d to send to Holland and Belgium 
I .ked two dealers in Rotterdam why 
th y docked the heavy horses they 
w. e then sending for sale in this coun- 
tr and they answered: ‘If you stop 
dc ‘king we won’t dock those horses.”’ 
H nce if our law is passed it will be 
al 0 a godsend to horses in America, 
C nada and Holland, and surely many 
ot er countries. 

Therefore, Sir, I invite your 
ders to send to the Acting Chief 
retary, R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn 
reet, London, S.W.1, or to me, for 
ms of protest to sign for presenta- 
ion to Parliament, and/or our new 
planatory leaflet showing how all 
*king excuses are needless and 
iseless.—H. HuME PoLLock (Major), 
vited University Club, 1, Suffolk 
eet, London, S.W.1. 


GULLS AS CATS’ RIVALS 


S:r,—With reference to recent corre~ 
spondence about the strange habits of 
birds during the severe weather, while 
we were threshing an oat stack one 
morning six common gulls flew round 
and round it, 20-30 yards from where 
we were working, every now and then 
swooping down like hawks to catch 
the mice as they ran out over the 
snow-covered fields. 

It is the first time that my fellow- 
workers or I have seen gulls feeding in 
this manner, and I should be most 
grateful to know if you have had any 
similar reports from other regions.— 

. B. FREELAND, Bayfield, Hartest, 
Suffolk. 

{Hens will sometimes pick up 
mice as they run from a rick, and 
the farm-yard cats generally at- 
tend for this purpose, but gulls are 
fresh recruits. No doubt the severe 
weather and shortage of food helped to 
make them see their opportunity.— 
Ep. 
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HOW DID ASHWELL GET 
ITS NAME? 

S1r,—In his recent account of Ashwell, 
Hertfordshire, Mr. Hussey says: ‘‘ The 
street passes above the springs that 
give Ashwell its name. . . . The scene is 
still the same, and can have changed 
little in the 1,500 years since the 
Saxon settlers called their village after 
the ash-shaded well. It must consti- 
tute an almost unique instance in 
England of a natural and botanical 
feature remaining essentially as it was 
in the dawn of place-names.”’ 

I venture to suggest, seeing that 
this ancient settlement adjoins the 
Icknield Way, that its name may be 
of pre-Saxon derivation, and have 
nothing to do with ash trees. The 
word “ash” was an old British word 
for ‘‘water,’’ and occurs all over 
England, including forms such as Exe, 
Ush, Esk, and is also a common name 
in Devon for farms, hamlets and 
small villages, where the old spelling 
of “Aish” is frequently retained, 
showing that it does not refer to ash 
trees. In these instances the little 
settlement is invariably round a spring 
of pure water, such as that at Ashwell. 

Even though the village of Ash- 
well is of Saxon lay-out, as Mr. Hussey 
shows, a spring of water on a Celtic 
“‘main-road’”’ would have been a well- 
known halting-place for refreshment, 
if not a settlement, and might well 
have retained its British name long 
afterwards, as the Ashes and Aishes 
of Devon have done, the ash trees 
being merely incidental or possibly 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE PAINTED ON THE FORE-EDGE OF A BOOK 
OF JAMES HURDIS’S POEMS 


See letter: An Unidentified Country House 


in Malaya about 12 years ago, and 
which I thought might interest your 
readers. It was taken on a branch 
line of the Federated Malay States 
Railways running from Tapah Road to 
Teluk Anson at a place only a mile or 
so from the latter town, which lies on 
a bend of the Perak River. 

The inscription reads : 

There is buried here a wild 
elephant who in defence of his herd 
charged and derailed a train on the 
17th day of Sept., 1894. 





A MEMORIAL TO AN ELEPHANT THAT DERAILED A TRAIN 
IN MALAYA 


See letter: No Lover of Progress 


planted comparatively late in its 
history.—G. W., London, W.11. 

[This interpretation has much to 
recommend it, but Ekwall (Concise 
Oxford Dictionary of English Place 
Names) derives almost all the ‘“ Ash-’”’ 
place-names from the tree, and 
Ashwell specifically.—Eb. | 


NO LOVER OF PROGRESS 


S1r,—While looking through some 
photographs the other day I came 
across the accompanying one of an 
epitaph to an elephant which I took 





BY JAMES WARD, R.A. (1769 to 1859) 
See letter: Old Cattle Prints 


Elderly Malays, who remembered 
the incident, told me that at the time 
the derailment took place the track 
ran through virgin jungle; as will be 
seen from the photograph, the track 
is now, or was in 1935, bounded by 
mature rubber estates. I am wonder- 
ing whether this interesting memento 
and the rubber estate have survived 
the Japanese occupation.—F. R. 
Mason, c/o Dept. of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


OLD CATTLE PRINTS 
S1r,—Sir E. John Russell states, in his 
delightful article Old Cattle Prints, in 
Country LiFe of April 18, that one 
of the most popular painters of 
animals was James Ward, R.A. (1769 
to 1859), but that his paintings were 
less frequently engraved than those of 
others. As I happen to have one of 
these engravings, I send it as an ad- 
dendum to Sir John’s article. 

I have four of James Ward’s 
original oil paintings of cattle, all 
signed with that curious end flourish 
of the W, as seen in the enclosed 
engraving.—C. G. WADE (Major), Ash 
Cottage, Bentley, Hampshire. 


AN UNIDENTIFIED 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


S1r,—The painting shown in the 
accompanying photograph is on the 
fore-edge of the leaves of a book con- 
taining the poems of James Hurdis 
(1763-1801). Does it represent an 


actual house or is it imaginary ?— 
K. L. D., Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

[We are unable to spot this early 
17th-century house, which the artist 


chose to paint in this whimsical 
fashion. Can any reader oblige? 


Hurdis, a now forgotten poet, was 
born at Bishopstone, in Sussex, and 
afterwards held the living there. He 
lived for a time at Temple Cowley, near 
Oxford, and died at Buckland, in 
Berkshire. But the house may have 
no connection with the author whose 
works it adorns.—ED.] 


MURAL PAINTINGS IN 
HOLBORN 


Sir,—In his recent article on the 
painted staircases at 8, Clifford Street, 
and 76, Dean Street, Mr. Christopher 
Hussey refers to another decoration 
at 11, Bedford Row, W.C.1, as having 
been destroyed by bombing. I think 
that both he and your readers will be 
glad to know that on March 24 I hap- 
pened to walk along Bedford Row, and 
to my surprise and delight, found that 
No. 11 was still standing and its 
painted staircase completely intact, 
though several houses to the left of 
it have, it is true, been destroyed. 

The decoration of this staircase 
includes an apotheosis of George I, 
and in stvle recalls the work of Louis 
Laguerre. The house is now occupied 
by the Federation of Master Printers 
who clearly take great interest in its 
upkeep and preservation.._EDWARD 
CroFT Murray, 4, Maids of Honous 
Row, Richmond Green, Survey. 


MULES’ EXPLOITS IN 
BURMA CAMPAIGNS 
S1r,—Apropos of the article Jn Praise 
of Mules in a recent issue of CoUNTRY 
LIFE, in the mountainous jungle of 
Burma during the monsoon campaign- 
ing period, mule transport was a 
veritable life line. Up tortuous tracks, 
over some of the most difficult country 
in-the world, throughout the pouring 
monsoon, day after day, for weeks on 
end, these patient beasts, led in twos 
or threes by Indian muleteers, carried 
out their tasks of bringing food and 
ammunition to front line troops living 

on the rain-swept hillsides. 

Indian sappers and _ pioneers 
spent many weeks constructing the 
tracks up which the mules had to 
travel, and one’s whole efforts, in 
directing their work, were in trying 
to find the easiest, or at least a possible 
gradient, up which to construct a 
six-foot track, this in country where 
the slopes were thickly wooded and 
almost sheer in parts, washed down 
by upwards of fifteen inches of rain 
a week. Many a toiling mule passed 
us as we worked, and never did they 
display the stubbornness or unwilling- 
ness that is so often considered the 
sole attribute of a, mule. 

Sometimes a mule would lose its 
footing and fall through the brush- 
wood many feet down the hillsides. 
One knew that this had happened 
when the muleteer came up the track 
without his mules and said simply 
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WIDDECOMBE 





THE VILLAGE SIGN AT 
WIDDECOMBE-IN- THE-MOOR, 


DEVON 
See letter: Carrying Top Weight 
“‘Khacchay balnet niche gaye’ (My 


mules have fallen a long way down). 
Then it was a case of finding the 
mules and somehow getting them on 
to the track once more. Even on 
these occasions no animal could have 
been more tolerant of the efforts made 
to get it up a steep slope where no 
natural track existed. 

One typical day in the life of 
a muleteer and his mules was a long 
trek from “The Tunnels” on the 
Maungdaw-Bulhidanny road, in the 
Arakan, a road about sea level, up 
a winding track to “Hill 1440,” a 
distance of some two to three miles, 
up slopes of 1 in 7 with six inches to 
a foot of mud to toil through, and the 
whole in an incessant downpour. The 
return journey was done and the 
mules cleaned and fed and put under 
shelters before the muleteer’s day 
was done. 

This job was not spectacular, but 
all who witnessed it will agree that it 
was a grand one, and will pay a silent 
tribute to the mule, and to those 
Indian sepoys, too, who so patiently 
shared their toils.—J. F. HOLDRIDGE, 
Mangrove House, Hertford. 


NEED FOR ECONOMY 
IN NITROGEN 


S1r,—Every endeavour should be 
made in these difficult times to use 
nitrogenous fertilisers with the great- 
est efficiency. For example, no reliable 
data justify the autumn use of nitro- 
gen for winter crops like cereals and 
brassicas. Very few of the experi- 
ments on winter wheat have given an 
economic response to autumn-applied 
nitrogen and, even in these exceptional 
instances, an equivalent amount of 
nitrogen applied in the spring has 
produced a larger response. 

The evidence suggests that, if the 
winter rainfall is high, most of the 
nitrogen is leached out of the soil and 
wasted. Even if the winter rainfall is 
below average, autumn-applied nitro- 
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gen is not likely to be so effective as 
an equivalent dressing of nitrogen in 
the spring. 

In winter, cabbage and broccoli 
crops exhibit greater hardiness and 
more resistance to low temperatures 
if they are grown on soils in which the 
initial supply .of nitrogen is not high 
and there are adequate available 
phosphates and potash. The explana- 
tion of these effects may lie in the 
avoidance of soft susceptible growth 
which is induced by high nitrogen, 
especially in the presence of low phos- 
phates and potash. 

The above points are not adduced 
in support of the use of less nitrogen 
for the crops in question. Actually, 
further data indicate that more nitro- 
gen in many cases would give larger 
economic responses, but the nitrogen 
should be applied in the spring, when 
the plant can assimilate and meta- 
bolise it. The transfer to spring use 
of the tonnage of nitrogen now applied 
in the autumn for autumn-sown crops 
would considerably enhance our food 
supplies.—G. A. Cow1e, 112, Fen- 
church Street, London, E.C.3. 


A BRIDGE ON A 
TOMBSTONE 

Sir,—I thought you might care to 

see a photograph of the detailed 

18th-century carving of the old 

bridge at Newhaven, Sussex, 


ona 





A CARVING OF THE OLD 

NEWHAVEN (SUSSEX) BRIDGE 

ON A TOMBSTONE AT 
NEWHAVEN 


See letter: A Bridge on a Tombstone 


tombstone in a churchyard there. 
The tombstone commemorates 
Thomas Tipper, the originator of the 
famous “Tipper ale” or “‘stingo” 
beloved of our forefathers.—J. D. 
Ropinson, 19, Langholm Crescent, 
Darlington, Durham. 


CARRYING TOP WEIGHT 
Srr,—Apropos of your recent corres- 
pondence about village signs, you may 
care to publish the enclosed photo- 
graph of the sign on the village green 
at Widdecombe-in-the-Moor, Devon. 
It depicts, against a background of 
the moor, Tom Pearse’s grey mare, wi’ 
Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney, 
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Peter Davey, Dan’ 
Whiddon, Harry Hawk, 
Old Uncle Tom Cob- 
bleigh and all, in the * 
saddle.—R. W., Bristol, 


STRENGTH OF 
A PLANT 
S1r,—Three years ago, 
when cleaning up the 
flower garden, I noticed 
what appeared to be a 
lily-of-the-valley stalk 
growing through the 
centre of a supporting 
post, which is roughly 
three inches square and 
measures five inches 
above the ground and 
about the same below. 

Watch was kept on 
the post during the 
following spring, and 
sure enough, soon after 
the othber lily-of-the- 
valley crowns appeared 
above the ground, a 
similar crown appeared 


through the centre of 
the post. It attained 


full size, as the accom- 
panying photograph 
shows. 

Lilies- of-the-valley 
are now once again push- 
ing their way through 
soil, and with them the enterprising 
crown in the middle of the post.— 
W. A. FLEET, 104, Headstone Road, 
Harvow, Middlesex. 


CATERPILLARS IN 
PROCESSION 


S1rR,—With reference to the letter in 
your issue of April 11 about a pro- 
cession of caterpillars in Northern 
Italy, I have often intercepted long 
strings of them on the Alpes Maritimes 
in the South of France. I once 
counted 60 in one company. If inter- 
cepted they endeavoured to join up 
again.—C. Joy, Marelands, Bentley, 
West Farnham, Surrey. 


ANOTHER WILTSHIRE 
MARSH-WARBLER? 


S1r,—With reference to the recent 
article by Mr. S. H. Cooke about 
marsh-warblers nesting in Wiltshire, 
one day in June, 1944, I heard’ a bird 
singing a remarkable song, which in- 
cluded, as Mr. Cooke describes, the 
notes of the blackbird, thrush, sky- 
lark and other birds. 

I investigated in a patch of reeds 
and willows in the area whence the 
song came, and saw a smal bird which 
at the time I took to be a reed-warbler. 
Having read Mr. Cooke’s article, how- 
ever, I feel reasonably certain that the 
bird was, on account of its song, a 
marsh-warbler.—L. Eason, Signals 
Section, R.A.F. Klagenfurt, Austria. 

[The marsh-warbler’s most dis- 
tinctive feature is undoubtedly its 
remarkably varied and powerful song, 
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A FRONTAGE OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE 18th CENTURY : AT KNARESBOROUGH, YORKSHIRE 


See letter : Old Shop-fronts 
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A LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY GROWING 
THROUGH THE MIDDLE OF A POST 


See letter: Strength of a Plant 


which includes imitations of the calls 
and/or songs of several other birds, and 
it seems probable that the bird to 
which our correspondent listened was 
a marsh- Ep.] 


REQUEST TO BIRD 
WATCHERS | 

S1r,—I am carrying out some research 
in connection with the ejection by 
birds of pellets (undigested portions 
of food eaten), and shall be most 
grateful if any of your readers who 
are field ornithologists would send me 
specimens of pellets that they may 
pick up during their expeditions. 

It would be very helpful if I could 
be supplied with the following details 
when pellets are sent : (a) The species 
of the bird concerned—wherever it is 
possible to state this definitely; (6) 
a description of the spot where the 
pellet was found; (c) the most 





. prevalent species of bird in the 
vicinity. 
I shall, of course, be only too 


pleased to refund postage.—MAXwELL 
KNIGHT, President, Camberley Natural 
History Society, The Homestead, Park 
Road, Camberley, Surrey. 


OLD SHOP-FRONTS 
S1r,—With reference to recent corre- 
spondence about old shop-fronts, you 
may care to see the accompanyir 
photograph of a shop window datir 
from the first half of the 18th century, 
in the market place at Knaresboroug) , 
Yorkshire. 

The premises are claimed to | 
the oldest of their kind in the countr 
having been used as a chemist’s shc ) 
for more than 200 years. 

Though the same market squa: > 


ul 
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now has no other shops with a frontas * 


of similar age, the great antiquity « 
many of the premises there is evide: 
from the fact that their cellars a 
hewn from solid rock.—A. TURNE 
London, W.C.1. 


HOME FOR GEORGIAN 
FRONTAGES 

Srr,—The committee of the Cast 
Museum, York, are anxious to add ° 
their collection of Georgian sho 
fronts, and would be glad to hear 
any that would otherwise be destroy« 
when alterations are made.—J. | 
MorRELL, Chairman of Castle Museur 
Committee, Burton Croft, York. 


THE SCOTTISH 
NATURALIST 
Sir,—The Scottish Ornithologists 
Club hope to revive The Scottis: 
Naturalist. At least 600 subscriber 
are needed. The secretary is th 
undersigned.—GEORGE WATERSTON 

35, George Street, Edinburgh. 
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NEW CARS DESCRIBED 
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THE 14-LITRE RILEY - 


HIS 1%%-litre model is the smaller of the 
4 completely new cars produced by the 
= Riley Company since the war (the other 
is the 2\%4-litre, which I hope to test shortly) 
and, while the engine is a logical development 
from its pre-war forbears, in all other respects 
it ‘s a great advance on them. The chassis, 
susoension and steering are all of new design, 
an. an examination of the specification indi- 
ca'-s that it should be possible to use every 
ou. ce of the available power with safety and 
co: :fort. 

The engine, like those of earlier Rileys, is 
of our cylinders and is provided with overhead 
va 98, Operated by short pushrods actuated 
fro 1 twin camshafts carried high up in the 
cy der block. The combustion chamber is 
tr y hemispherical, and the } a et 
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three people in the rear seat, though primarily 
the body is intended to carry four in complete 
comfort. An unusual feature is the use of a 
leather roof instead of steel panels, the leather 
being fitted over a netting of steel. This has 
two direct benefits : the saving of weight, and 
the elimination of resonance. 

The interior furnishings are above average. 
A minimum of plastics is employed; instead, 
the instrument. board and door fillets are of 
walnut. Two very large expanding pockets are 
fitted on the backs of the separate adjustable 
front seats, and there is a useful parcel-shelf, 
extending over the full width of the car, 
mounted under the facia board. All passengers 
are carried well within the wheelbase, with con- 
sequent increase in comfort. The amount of 
Nie apece is sit surprising; it is —_ 
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THE 1}4-LITRE RILEY SALOON 


inlet and exhaust ports impart very good 
breathing qualities to the engine. This not only 
improves power output but increases economy. 
Great care has been taken to cool the engine and 
to maintain as even as possible a working tem- 
perature throughout the cylinder head and 
block. This has been done by leading the total 
volume of cooling water direct to the areas 
surrounding the exhaust valves—the hottest 
part of the engine—whence baffles direct two- 
thirds of the water down into the cylinder 
jackets, the remaining one-third flowing across 
the head. On an engine of this type, likely to 
be driven at sustained high speeds, lubrication 
is important, and for this reason a full-flow oil 
filter is incorporated in the lubrication circuit. 

The chassis frame is of box section, and is 
further strengthened by no fewer than six cross- 
members. A feature of great interest is the use 
of independent suspension by this firm for the 
first time. The front suspension is by torsion 
bars which act through wishbones connected to 
the road wheels, assisted by telescopic shock 
absorbers fitted in such a manner as to counter- 
act any tendency to roll. The rear springing is 
by long laminated springs, damped by piston- 
type shock absorbers interconnected by an anti- 
rc!l bar. Rubber shackles are used on the rear 
Springs, rendering lubrication unnecessary at 
tl.is point. 

The bodywork is most deceptive; in appear- 
a ice it resembles closely a close-coupled sports 
¢ upé, and, on opening the doors, one is sur- 
ised to find so much space. There is room for 


to carry two large and two small suitcases, two 
large attaché cases and a bag of golf clubs. The 
actual dimensions are 42 ins. by 36 ins. by 17 ins. 
The roof light, mounted conveniently in the 
middle of the roof with the switch within reach 
of the driver, can be used for map-reading. 

The internal dimensions of the bodywork 
are ample. The width across the rear seats is 
51 ins., and the measurement across the front 
seats is 44 ins. The distances from the front and 
rear seats to the roof are 37% ins. and 35 ins. 
respectively. The visibility from the driving 
seat is good, and the relative heights of the 
windscreen and rear seats permit occupants of 
the latter to enjoy an uninterrupted view ahead. 
The hand-brake lever, which is of the pistol- 
type and mounted under the instrument board, 
seems to be rather awkwardly placed in re- 
lation to the driver’s left knee, but may not in- 
convenience drivers less long in the leg than Iam. 

The battery is carried under the bonnet 
and is easily reached; the dip-stick is free from 
criticism—an unusual feature. A portable jack 
is provided and fits into sockets at each corner 
of the car. 

Since this car is likely to appeal more to 
the enthusiastic type of driver, I endeavoured 
to carry out as searching and as extended a test 
as possible. In all I covered over 1,100 miles at 
very high average speeds and in complete 
security. The Riley’s performance capabilities 
are clearly indicated in the panel, but these 
abilities would be valueless without suspension 
and steering to match; both are outstanding. 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


The springing is a pleasing blend of the comfort 
that is associated with American cars and the 
stability and accuracy of the thoroughbred 
sports car. The ability of a car to achieve high 
cross-country average speeds is probably the 
best indication of its quality, although testing 
of this nature is complicated by the innumerable 
30 m.p.h. limits. During a fast run from 
London to Derby and back, the overall average 
was 44 m.p.h. This speed was calculated from 
door to door, and included a lengthy delay at 
the temporary Bailey bridge over the River 
Trent. Again, on the North Road over 50 miles 
were covered within the hour on more than one 
occasion, and one stretch of 21 miles, with only 
one village in its length, was covered in 20 
mins. 1.2 secs., or an average of fractionally 
under 63 m.p.h. These exceptional perform- 
ances were accomplished with ease. 

It is possible, owing to the suspensory 
qualities and the high-geared steering, for the 
driver to corner in a most enterprising manner, 
without the passengers becoming aware that 
they are being driven much faster than usual. 
Over frost-damaged stretches of the Great 
North Road that entailed drastic reduction in 
speed by most cars, the Riley could be, and was 
repeatedly, taken at maximum speed without 
either discomfort or nervousness being experi 
enced. That it is not just a driver’s car is 
proved by the fact that, when we were motoring 
back to London by the North Road in the 
early hours as fast as road and lights would 
permit, both my wife and small boy (the latter 
the most severe critic of my driving) fell sound 
asleep in the back seat. 

At unduly slow speeds on top gear a certain 
amount of pinking was noticeable on present- 
day low-grade fuel, but such is the ease of the 
gear-change that few drivers will be inconveni- 
enced by this. 

An unusual fitting in these days is a hand 
throttle, fitted to the instrument panel, and 
this is a great convenience when warming up in 
the morning. 

The petrol consumption of 30 m.p.g., which 
is an average taken over the total mileage 
covered, is very good considering the consist- 
ently high speeds maintained. In my opinion 
the brakes are not as good as the rest of the car; 
I obtained the impression that the linings were 
not of a suitable type. Having myself raced a 
Riley in the not-too-distant past, it was most 
pleasant to find the performance of the engine 
now matched by outstanding suspension and 
highly geared accurate steering, which permit 
the performance to be enjoyed to the full with- 
out any qualms. 


THE 13-LITRE RILEY 











Makers : 
Riley (Coventry), Ltd., Coventry 
SPECIFICATION 

Price £863 5s. Brakes .. Girling hydro 
(including P.T. £188 5s.) mech. 
Tax «> £55 Suspension Independent 
Cubic cap. 1,496 e.c. (front) 
B:S .. 69x100m.m. | Wheelbase 9 ft. 4} ins. 
Cylinders Four Track(front)4 ft. 4} ins. 
Valves Overhead Track (rear) 4 ft. 4} ins. 
B.H.P. .. 55 at 4,500 | Overall length 14 ft. 11 ins. 

r.p.m. Overall width 5 ft. 34 ins. 
Carb. .. S.U. Overall height 4 ft. 11 ins. 
[gnition.. Lucas coil Ground clearance 7} ins. 
Oil filter.. Full flow Turning circle 30 ft. 
Ist gear.. 19.4tol Weight .. 24 ewt. 
2nd gear 11.2 to 1 Fuel cap. 124 gallons 
3rd gear.. 7.2 tol Oil cap... 14 gallons 
4th gear.. 4.88 to l Water cap. 14 gallons 
Reverse.. 19.4 to 1 Tyre size 5.75 ins. x 16 
Final drive Spiral bevel ins. 

PERFORMANCE 
Accelera- Max. speed 79.8 m.p.h. 
tion secs. secs. 
10-30 ..Top 11 2nd5.0 | Petrol consumption 30 
20-40 ..Top10 3rd 7.1 m.p.g. at average speed 
0-60 . All gears 22.8 of 47 m.p.h. 
BRAKES 

20-0 16 ft. 84 per cent. efficiency on 
30-0 36 ft. dry concrete road. 
40-0 64 ft. 
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PROGRESS AT GOODINGS = ® AntHony nurp 


HEN at last we managed 
V \ to get started on our spring 
cultivations and sowing at 
Goodings, the Country LIFE farm 
in Berkshire, the work went ahead 
miraculously well. I have never 
known the plough furrows break 
down so readily to a nice tilth. 
Little more than one stroke of the 
cultivator was needed to show 
that the seed would go into a good 
bed and that with adequate 
moisture in the soil, germination 
should be speedy. Nature has some 
amends to make this spring. She 
is not at heart an unkindly Dame, 
and more often than not she looks 
with favour on the farmer who 
can take advantage of her genial 
moments. 

At Goodings we had just the 
right conditions from April 10 on- 
wards. The soil was reasonably 
dry and we had enough tractors to 
press ahead quickly. A newly 
acquired Fordson Major on Road- 
less half-tracks has proved a great 
success. Everyone worked with a 
will and all could enjoy a share ot 
the credit for work well done when 
the corn sowing was finished on 
April 19. The tally for the ten 
days was 70 acres of barley, 13 
acres of Atle wheat, 8 acres of 
peas and 50 acres of grass and 
clover seeds. I wish every farm 
in the country had been able to get 
ahead so well. Then the Minister 
vf Food could feel much happier 
about harvest prospects. 

Losses of growing crops were not heavy. 
fhe autumn-sown wheat soon picked up and all 
we have had to write off is a 13-acre field of 
winter barley. This was sown rather late and the 
frosts were too killing for the tender plant. This 
field has been re-sown with spring barley. The 
young lucerne sown in the late summer came 
through well, rather to my surprise. 

We have been generous with the fertilisers 
this spring and fortunately we were able to get 
our share of potash, which is needed on much 
of our gravel soil over chalk. I suspect that 
much of the nitrogen in the soil was washed out 
in March when the thaw brought out a great 
volume of water to swell the Lambourn river. 
We have done our best to give the crops a good 
start and now we must wait on Nature. We have 
at the time of writing still to sow 15 acres of rape 
and rye grass. This is going into a bad field that 
somehow escaped ploughing out of grass in the 
war years, probably because of its reputation 


LATE PLOUGHING 





AT GOODINGS. A FORDSON 


MAKES A FINE 


and because the rabbits in the adjoining wood 
were too numerous. The rabbits have been 
tackled effectively and this rape and rye grass 
will, we hope, give us some useful cattle feed and 
allow an extra grass field to be cut for silage. 

Hay had run very low before the cows 
could, on April 21, go out onto the rye, mornings 
and evenings, for a fresh bite. Indeed we had to 
buy hay last month to keep the dairy cows in 
good trim. At more than £10 a ton this was bad 
business. 

A year hence we must try to have at 
least one hayrick left at the end of the winter. 
We are increasing the acreage of silage crops, 
ploughing a home pasture to put in oats and 
vetches. This will be close at hand for the silo. 

The early potatoes, Arran Pilots, are planted 
and this 10 acres on the brow above the farm- 
stead should give us a useful selling crop before 
harvest. The rest of the potatoes, Majestics, 
should also be in the ground by the time these 
words appear. 


gramme. 


Potatoes in clamp 
(costs already detailed) 643 10 
Riddling and bagging 63 


ce 
3 


ROADLESS HALF-TRACKS 





MAJOR ON 
JOB 


Several readers have asked how last year's 
main crop potatoes came out in the end. The 
hard weather cost us dear. The frost damaged 
10 tons, which were sold for pig-feeding and the 
rest we got away in the hard weather at the 
urgent request of the merchant, whose cus- 
tomers were clamouring for potatoes. But 
altogether we lost about 30 tons out of about 
105 tons that went into the clamps. The yield 
was nearer 6 tons to the acre than the 6% tons 
originally estimated. The loss on last year’s 
potatoes was about £70. I suppose we must not 
complain when others lost considerably more. 
But it is a galling thought that if we had been 
able to get the riddler a fortnight earlier, ihe 
frost damage would have been avoided. If we 
had been able to sell the whole crop and riddling 
costs had been nearer normal, the crop would 
have paid reasonably well. 

In CountTRY LIFE of December 6 I gave the 
costs of production up to clamping in the 
autumn. Here are the final figures : 


Cost and Receipts on 18 acres Majestic Potatoes. 


£ Ss, 
62 tons ware potatoes 428 0 
10 tons pig potatoes ... 30 0 


£ Ss. 


Acreage payment... 180 0) 
AlLoss  ... bas ... 68 14 
706 14 706 4 


Twelve acres of linseed will complete the sowing p >- 





At Goodings we find that the variety Royal can »e 
relied on to give a yield of 9 cwt to the acre, but this is : >t 
an alluring prospect, even with the promise of £45 a ton ‘)r 
linseed delivered through the Ministry of Food and one ~* 1 
of linseed cake for every 3 tons of linseed delivered. It | 's 
been difficult to get other varieties of linseed to make cx 
parative trials. The Ministry of Agriculture has, I unc 
stand, obtained some Canadian linseed for sowing, but it ». |] 
come late in the day and I imagine will be reserved for — e 
flooded areas where farmers have not been able to plant a: y 
spring corn. 

We have secured some Canadian Bison and also sor e 
Redwing and a little of the Swedish varieties, Svalof’s Reno :- 
lade Oljelin and Svalof’s Atlaslin. These are to be sown alon :- 
side the Royal seed which we have from last year’s crop aid 
we shall be able to make some comparisons. If linseed {T 
the oil seed, and not for the flax fibre, is to become a maj I 
crop in this country (and I hear that the paint manufacture’s 
would like to get 275,000 acres grown next year) we need “0 
know more about the varieties that will do best. 





REFILLING THE COMBINE SEED AND FERTILISER 


DRILL 
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ARMSTRONG 
SIDDELEY 


Wy aan 


NEW TWO-DOOR SPORTS SALOON 
OF PRE-EMINENT QUALITY 


Excellent visibility . . . luxurious comfort 
. . + exhilarating power. . . an out- 
standing British motoring achievement 


PRICE : £950 - plus purchase tax 





ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY. Branch of Hawker Siddeley fircraft Co. Ltd 






R.P, 1170D 
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Corane ™ 


ALL ENQUIRIES TO THE A Romac Radio Corporation Product. 














ROLLS- ROYCE 


| are supplied with 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 








CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO. LTD 


FELTHAM © MIDDLESEX 
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The New AGS LUN "QUO? six cylinder 


The new Austin ‘110’ is the finest car we have yet produced. We’re 
proud of its handsome lines, luxurious equipment, high performance, and 
above all, its comfort and lithe grace. Ask your local Austin Dealer 
and he will confirm its excellence with more detailed information. 
PRICES: ‘110’ Sheerline Saloon £1,000 plus £278. 10. 6. Purchase Tax 


Fitted Suitcases £14 plus £3. 17.10. Purchase Tax 
*120’ Princess Saloon £1,350 plus £375. 15.0, Purchase Tox 


AUSTIN —you can depend on it? 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO LTD @®© LONGBRIDGE @ BIRMINGHAM 











LES 
VEVEY 


First-class house for rest and recreation. 


~ ENGELBERG | 

3.100 ft. | 

Ideal hotels for perfect holidays:— | 
Terrace Palace. Pens. from Fr. 18. 
Regina Hotel Titlis. Pens. from 





BERGES DU LEMAN 


Mild climate. 











HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE, 
MONTREUX 


Excellent food. 





| 

| 

Fr. 16. | 

HOTEL WINDSOR, 

LAUSANNE 
Central and calm situation. 


Manager: P. Martin. 


Enjoy your holidays in the well- 


SCHWEIZERHOF-NATIONAL- 


ZERMATT 


known hotels. 





BELLEVUE 





EDUCATION 


SWISS ALPINE COLLEGE 
DAVOS. 5,250 ft. 
Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Classics, sciences and commercial, 


modern languages. 
Small classes. 


Summer and winter sport, open-air life. Age 12-20. 
For full particulars, apply: Dr. Schaffer. 










” | 
CHATEAU DE CHANGINS, | 





s/NYON. GENEVA weenie 
sai ceca i ‘ “ For Girls. Languages. Art. Com- 
School for Girls. Languages, com- | mercial Courses. Domestic Science 
mercial subjects, sports. | Courses. 

- oe ~~ COLLEGE ZUOZ, ZUOZ, 

LEMANIA COLLEGE, ENGADINE. 5.600 ft. 
IS4NNE | The School with a combination of the 
.AUSANI yinat 
en | best characteristics of English Public 
Languages. School Cert. Matric. | School in harmony with most 


Commerce. 


modern Swiss educational methods. 
All examinations. 











ROSENECK SCHOOL, 












And another thing, 
madam, says OLD HETHERS 


the barley water you redrinking and 
enjoying to quench your thirst is 
doing you good. And ladies tell me 
that a regular course of it will im- 
prove the complexion. Then think 
of the number of times the doctors 
order it in illness—it’s a wise plan 
always to have some in the house. 
Bless my soul, madam, that didn’t 
come out of a bottle, I made it 
from Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley 
in tins—just as simply as a 
pot of tea. And I'll go 
on making it until the 
bottled kind comes 
back again. Then 

I'll let Robinson’s © 
do it. 





Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 
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A WOMAN SEES 
FINLAND’S TRAGEDY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ISS CONSTANCE MALLE- 
M SON, in her book In the North 
(Gollancz, 9s. 6d.), says this of 
the Finnish dramatist Minna Canth : 
“She had that most essential thing of 
all : the small nerve which twitches at 
the sight of suffering and injustice.” 
You may learn a lot about a writer, 
or about anyone else, who is prepared 
to tell you what he considers ‘the 
most essential thing of all.’’ The point 
about Constance Malleson, asa woman, 
is not in her sensitiveness to suffering 
and injustice, but in her readiness to 
act in accordance with her feelings. 

So much for the woman, but there 
is the artist, too. Mr. C. Day Lewis, 
in The Poetic Image (Cape, 8s. 6d.), 
about which I shall say something 


S 


reach her end. She has a gift of pk 
statement that brings a scene direc 
under the eye. ‘“‘Some worthy >f 
Svardsj6 had conceived the fancy >f 
scattering the graveyard all along t 1 
edge of the lake, higgledy-piggledy 

the long coarse grass, here and th» 
wherever was a space for a hum r 
corpse beneath the mourning trees. It 


<4 


5p eo8 of 


had an unkempt and _ lamenta! le 
loveliness — that graveyard t 
Svardsj6.”’ 


Add to this that Miss Malles 


‘has a painter’s eye for colour a 


moon was full. The nights we 
magical : absolutely clear, shining, 
if all ‘outside’ were walking in at t 


n 
d 
shape. ‘In a day or two, then, te 
e 
iS 
e 
kitchen window, all the birch trees in 


AMAAAAMAAMAAMMAMAMMIMMMMON™” 
IN THE NORTH. By Constance Malleson 
(Gollancz, 9s. 6d.) 


THE POETIC IMAGE. By C. Day Lewis 
(Cape, 8s. 6d.) 


THE STREET. 


By Ann Petry 


(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 
AMWAAAAMAAAAMMAMNMAMMAMMMMMM 


presently, writes this: ‘“‘The image is 
the constant in all poetry, and every 
poem is itself an image. Trends come 
and go, diction alters, metrical 
fashions change, even the elemental 
subject-matter may change almost out 
of recognition; but metaphor remains, 
the life-principal of poetry, the poet’s 
chief test and glory.”’ 


FINE METAPHOR 

I think this is true in every word, 
and when the metaphors have a 
startling clarity and freshness you 
may say you have a poet. I say this 
of Miss Malleson, though she chooses 
to write in prose. “Startling,’’ I think, 
is the right word, because there is 
almost a sense of shock in a fine 
original metaphor. It brings you up 
w th the sense of recognising some- 
thing which you had known to be 
there all the time but hadn’t seen till 
the poet pointed it out. 

But what does it all mean? I 
have speculated on this point in these 
columns before, telling the story of a 
comrade of mine in a distant war who 
said to me : ‘‘So far as I can make out, 
all you writers try to do is say that 
something is like something else.” 
Well, there’s something in that, and 
what the something is, I have already 
said, is a sense of the hanging-together- 
ness of all things. Mystically, you can 
call it Oneness. 

Anyhow, I am _ startled into 
a recognition, profoundly moved and 
deeply pleased, when I read such words 
as these in Miss Malleson’s book : ‘‘ The 
sunset was behind me as I sped along 
the road bordering Toftan Lake. The 
dark pattern of the spruce along the 
skyline seemed like the jaws of hungry 
wolves snapping at the sky.’”’ That 
seems to me a supremely great meta- 
phor, and, coming as it does at a 
moment when the writer is speaking of 
her own emotional torment, it makes a 
tremendous impact on the imagination. 

Not that metaphor is the only 
method by which Miss Malleson can 


their gleaming white trunks like sticks 
of pearl.”’ 

The book is a threnody for the 
closing in of rule and regulation, line 
and rote, upon wild instinctive habits 
of thought and life. Miss Malleson is 
an individualist with a deep sense of 
the virtue of liberty, of the unim- 
portance of material possessions. The 
Lapps in their tents, the Swedes in 
their homely wooden farm-houses, the 
Finns—ah, the Finns! It is the 
tragedy of Finland that has bitten 
most deeply into her consciousness, 
provided the master-warning of the 
way the world is going. She lived in 
these northern lands just before and 
during the war, and their wild beauty 
seems to be in her very blood. It is of 
them, and their customs, and their 
people that she writes, and threading 
through this record is the story of 
a personal crisis. For days of tou; } 
endurance she had deserted a bac: 
ground of luxury. “‘My young das 
had been lived against a backgrow: d 

1 
a 


= 


peopled by twenty servants, and Ih « 
never been taught to make a cup of t « 
or boil an egg until I was eighteer ” 
Turning from this, she embraced | r 
own conception of what persor 1 
liberty should be. She here gi. s 
expression to it all in a book of rz e 
beauty. It is a book that could nev rf 
have been written unless it had fir 
in the profoundest sense of the wo: ., 
been lived. 


THE POET’S TASK 
I find it as difficult to write abo ‘ 
poetry as about religion. It is one: f 
those things that mean everything « © 
nothing, and there’s little to be sai . 
Books by artists of any sort, seekii 
to probe and exhibit the secrets of the 
art, are, as a rule, not much wor' 
reading, just as writers, as a rule, a 
not much worth meeting. It is the 
secret life that matters, and that 
hidden. 
However, from time to time 07 
of them is tempted to pull up t! 
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1 ome 


fowers in the garden and look at the 
piology of the roots and the chemistry 
of the soil, and the invitation to Mr. 


Day Lewis to deliver the Clark Lec- . 


tures at Cambridge last year tempted 
him to essay this task. His book is 
a reprint of the six lectures, and it is 
better than most. It is written with 


darity. It is free of donnish obsession 
and pedantry. It is like a mother 
talking of children rather than like 
, spinster official talking of “the 
Child.’ Mr. Lewis has a proper sense 
of t intractable wild nature of 
poet “We must resist the critic’s 
habit as strong now as ever it was, of 
divid 1g poets into teams and making 
them play against each other—alas, 
yoor ritic, having to referee a match 
in w) ch the players are constantly 
frate: ising, exchanging jerseys, run- 
ning . the wrong direction and turning 


the r les to anarchy !” 


P \ETS’ SINGLE OBJECT 


those words “constantly 
frate 1ising’’ we have the root of the 
matt ©, for, whatever the difference of 


path or by-way, poets all.seek the one 
ity at stands four-square. This is 
the c mmon denominator between the 
reat W. Ss. of poetry: William 
speare and Wilhelmina Stitch. 


two 


Shal 


\s \c. Day Lewis puts it, all poets 
rec gnise pattern.’’ ‘The poet’s 
task s to recognise pattern wherever 
ie s\ Sit, and to build his perceptions 
into poetic form which by its urgency 
nd »herence will persuade us of their 
trut’. He isin the world, we may say, 
to b. ir witness to the principle of love, 
sinc’ love is as good a word as any for 
that human reaching-out of hands 


towards the warmth in all things, 
vhic . is the source and passion of his 
song.’ When this has been said, 
the thousands of volumes 
leemed necessary to say it, there is not 
much more worth saying. 


NEGRO PROBLEMS 


lespite 


Miss Ann Petry is a Negro 
novelist. Her novel, The Street 


Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.), is a deeply 
sincere presentation of the Negro’s 
position in the society of the United 
States, and a protest against that 
position. The central figure is a beau- 
tiful Negro girl, Lutie Johnson, living 
with her young son apart from a 
wastrel husband, and the story con- 
cerns itself with Lutie’s struggle to 
sive the boy a chance to be something 
etter than the boys with whom he 
consorts in the street. She is utterly 
lefeated, kills a man, and flies, leaving 
the child to the mercy of such charity 
rganisations as care to concern them- 
selves with him. Lutie has had the 
rudiments of an education. At the 
nd she is left reflecting on an outburst 
mce addressed to her by a school 
teacher: ‘“‘I don’t know why they 
bother to make us try to teach your 
people to write.’’ Lutie had tried to 
‘improve’’ herself. She had taken up 
this and that, but the counterweight 
f social opinion and conduct had been 
“The woman’s statement 
vas correct, she thought. What 
vossible good has it done to teach 
people like me to write?”’ 

Before we come to this bitter end, 
Miss Petry, who knows Harlem at first 
land, gives us the condition there of 
he Negro who will not ‘“conform.”’ 
utie could have had so much if she 
ac been willing to pay the price 
ficrianded. But she wanted to exist 
n her own right, and she held out 
a ndidly until the end. The author 
a great skill as a novelist and brings 
hs end organically out of all that has 
koe before. Her child, corrupted by 
‘tie street,’’ is in the hands of the 
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police. She needs money to brief a 
lawyer, and has none. So now is the 
moment for the white man who runs 
the bar where she is a singer to fore- 
close. She can have the money at the 
usual price. It is then that all the 
resentment long brewing in Lutie’s 
heart boils over, and she strikes and 
kills. But in that one desperate asser- 
tion of her inviolability she loses that 
for which she wished to remain 
inviolate—her son. The author is to 
be congratulated on a first novel full 
of power and sincerity. 


La 


_ 

FRENCH TAPESTRY 

HE Exhibition of French tapes- 

tries at South Kensington must 
have come as a revelation to many 
people who have never had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the famous collec- 
tions of the Gobelins and Cluny 
museums or seeing some of the sets 
stored away in French cathedrals. 
If only as a souvenir of a memorable 
display, French Tapestry, edited by 
M. André Lejard (Paul Elek, 35s.) has 
made an opportune appearance. Like 
the exhibition itself, it covers the 
whole range of French tapestry weav- 
ing from its first surviving master- 
piece, the scenes from the Apocalypse 
at Angers, up to the present day, and 
is splendidly illustrated by numerous 
photographs and a number of plates in 
colour. 

Undoubtedly it is the first six 
rooms at South Kensington devoted to 
the medieval tapestries that take 
one’s breath away. There one has the 
rare opportunity of seeing collected 
together many of the early master- 
pieces—selections from the Angers 
series and from the lovely rose- 
coloured bed-covers of the Hospital 
at Beaune, the Life of the Virgin series 
from Rheims, and, excelling all for 
decorative beauty, freshness of vision 
and poetic imagination, the exquisite 
Lady with the Unicorn series from 
Cluny. 

All these and many more are 
figured and described in the English 
translation of M. Lejard’s book, which 
also contains chapters on the Beauvais, 
Gobelins and Aubusson factories, as 
well as others on the technique of 
tapestry weaving and on the modern 
revival. Until recent years the art had 
fallen into a slavish habit of reproduc- 
ing in fabric copies of well-known 
paintings, but it is good to know that 
more original ideas now prevail and 
that, in spite of the destruction of the 
Beauvais factory in 1940 and the diffi- 
culties of the war years, the looms are 
continuing to produce and the craft is 
very far from being dead. A. S. O. 





A BUTTERFLY’S LIFE 
UTTERFLY LIVES, by S. Beau- 
foy (Collins, 12s.), is a striking 

photographic record of the life histories 
of some twenty-odd British butterflies, 
with a full account of each. One may 
regret the lack of coloured photographs 
to bring out the full beauty of the 
insects and their caterpillars, but there 
is no denying that the author has 
placed serious entomologists, as well 
as the amateur admirer of butterflies, 
in his debt. The illustrations of a 
small tortoiseshell pupating and of 
another emerging from its chrysalis, 
the photograph of the caterpillar of 
a small white surrounded by cocoons 
of its parasite and the microphoto- 
graph of the honey-gland on the cater- 
pillar of a common blue, which secretes 
a fluid for which the caterpillar is 
milked by ants, are as instructive as 
the studies of an orange-tip and of 
a swallow-tail feeding on a buddleia 
are attractive. 

Countryside Treasures, by Horace 

JJ. Knowles (Francis James, 25s.), is 
a handsomely printed and produced 
collection of quotations in prose and 
verse about the country, chosen and 
illustrated with attractive drawings 
by the author. The edition is limited 
to just over 1,009 copies. J. K. A. 
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Leander was so thirsty that he leapt into “ the 
drink.” Now if he’d had an amphora of 
Pimm’s No. 1, the Original Gin Sling, he could 
have stayed ashore and Hero would have 
crossed the Hellespont to share it with him. 
By Galley she would ! 


Pimm’s No.1 
Mee Original Gin Sling 


WINE MERCHANTS HAVE LIMITED SUPPLIES FROM TIME TO TIME AT 27/6 PER BOTTLE 
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Based on Field-Marshall 
tests and experience, the 
answer is: 10 gallons of 


Diesel fuel oil under average 


conditions—i.e. lgall. _. 


per acre. 
consumption on 
recorded. The lubrica- 
ting oil consuinption 
remains constant 
throughout the long 
life of the Tractor. A 
unique system of  lubri- 


cation measures out 


each point the exact amount 
of oil required. This system 
of lubrication does not allow 
increase with wear. 


‘consumption to 


to 


Many cases of even lower fuel | 
light land have been 






The Field-Marshall gives the maximum performance at the 


_— 





minimum possible _ cost. 
Why not get in touch with 
\ your local distributors 
and see for yourself? 


_ MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD., 


Gainsborough, Lincs. 





SHEEP WITH 


pane AL deficiency diseases are com- 
.VE mon among our hill grazing sheep 
due to soil deficiency. To restore the land 
is usually impractical. It was suggested 
that test flocks be fed with iodized mineral 
supplement. Wise men shook their heads 
and said that sheep would never eat pre- 
pared foods. But they did — and came 
back for more. The malnutrition was 
checked. 

This dramatic example of the success- 
ful use of iodine in maintaining animal 
health is but one of many. Iodine plays 
an equally important part in industry 











HORSE-SENSE 


and medicine. It is used in heat-sensitive 
and germicidal paints, X-ray analysis. 
dyes, insecticides, three - dimensional 
photography, bactericidal detergents. 
paper, glass and textile technology. A 
vast store of technical data on the uses 
and potentialities of iodine has accumu- 
lated during the last 135 years. Thi-< 
information is recorded, collated and 
kept up-to-date by the Iodine Educa- 
tional Bureau, whose qualified consultant 
staff is ready to assist with professional, 
research and development problems. 
There is no charge. 


) Iodine Educational Bureau 


S58TONE HOUSE, 


BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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FARMING NOTES 





BETTER PRICES 
PROMISED 


R. TOM WILLIAMS has been 
M sensible to increase the prices 

guaranteed for spring-sown 
crops, notably barley, oats, potatoes 
and sugar-beet. Although marvellous 
progress was made in April in getting 
the spring crops sown in extra quick 
time, it was not every farm that could 
get ahead. On the clay soils and the 
low-lying lands which had been water- 
logged in February and March, little 
could be done until the past fortnight 
to catch up with the season. Farmers 
everywhere have had to spend extra 
freely on overtime wages, and in many 
cases crops were not sown until fully 
six weeks after the normal time. On 
these two counts costs of production 
must inevitably be higher this season: 
Wage bills have soared and the pros- 
pects of getting full crops are not too 
good. Much of the spring sowing is 
done for the purpose of providing food 
for the cows next winter, and it is right 
to have put something extra, even if 
only a 14d. a gallon, on to the farmers’ 
milk prices for next winter. What he 
grows for his cows will cost him more, 
owing to the season, and it is common 
sense to give every incentive to 
a higher milk output even though it is 
costly to obtain. The guaranteed 
price for linseed sold through the 
Ministry of Food has also’ been 
increased. Now this is to be £45 a ton, 
which is half as much again as last 
year’s price. If there were enough 
good seed available and farmers had 
been warned in time of this urgent 
demand for more linseed, they would 
have been able to respond more fully. 
Linseed sold at £45 a ton with the 
promise of a permit to buy one ton of 
linseed cake for every three tons of 
linseed delivered is a fair enough pro- 
position. By taking this opportunity 
farmers serve their own interest and 
also provide the raw material, linseed 
oil, of which the manufacturers of 
paint and linoleum are so urgently in 
need. 


Straw for Paper-Making 


I SEE that Essex farmers are com- 
plaining that, although some of 
their straw goes for paper-making, 
they are not able to get the full price 
of £4aton. They are, of course, fortu- 
nate in being able to find an outlet for 
surplus straw. There are few parts of 
England that can send straw into the 
paper mills. It is mainly in Scotland 
that the mills are equipped for dealing 
with straw. The complaint from 
Essex is that buyers are paying only 
50s. or 55s. a ton for suitable straw, 
although the official price sponsored 
by the Ministry of Agriculture is £4 
a ton. There are, I know, those who 
say it is a sin to sell any straw off the 
farm, but in practice there is to-day 
a considerable surplus of straw in the 
corn-growing districts like Essex. 
There are fewer fattening cattle to 
tread the straw into farm-yard manure. 
and there are certainly fewer pigs. 
Unless the arable farmer keeps his 
dairy cows in covered yards and needs 
an abundance of litter for them, then 
he may well get an accumulation of 
wheat and barley straw. This can, of 
course, be composted, but it is a 
laborious business and if clover leys 
are taken periodically in the arable 
rotation to keep up fertility, it is alto- 
gether more economical to sell the 
surplus if there is a reasonable market 
for straw. 


Fowl Pest 


EVERAL outbreaks of fowl pest * 


have been discovered lately. This 
is a disease from which Britain has 
been free for a good many years. The 
symptoms are accelerated respiration 
accompanied by a peculiar rattle in the 





throat, yellowish diarrhoea, cr lis 
tention, twitching of the hea. nj 
neck and partial paralysis of the wigs 
This fowl pest occurs widely o1 th 
Continent and, now that weareim rt 
ing table birds from Hungary, P. nj 
and other countries, it occurs tm 
that these Continental birds may sy, 
brought in the trouble with them _\;, 
are also now buying fresh meat _ jn 
the Continent. This in the pas ha 
always been barred because of th: risk 
of bringing in foot-and-mouth di: as 
It looks as though the Minist: © o; 
Food has in these matters overr ‘den 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Molasses for Silage 


T may not be too easy to ge 
molasses this season for si ge- 
making. Apparently there is a ¢ ‘ea: 


shortage ofdrums. The merchant: ar 
asking every-farmer who has an en pt 
molasses drum, or one that is nevirh 
empty, to get it cleared and sent | ach 
for refilling, otherwise it will be «iff. 
cult to keep the supply of molasses 
going. If dairy farmers are wise the: 
will make even more silage this year 
It is one of the best foods for making 
milk through the winter, and those who 
are not sure about the best means oi 
doing the job can get reliable, technica 
advice from the district committe 
We are all very short of hay at the end 
of a most expensive winter, and plenty 


of silage for the cows next winter will) 


be the most effective way of keeping 
them going. 
Baling Wire 

ROM Norfolk I hear complaints oi 

the difficulty of getting enoug! 
wire for baling hay and straw. The 
shortage is not peculiar to the eastern 
counties, but with their combine har- 
vesters and mechanical equipment 
they do more baling with wire than 
with string nowadays. The Govern- 
ment have promised to.try to get mor 
baling wire for this season, but, as 
with all other urgent requirements 
the breakdown in fuel supplies held uj 
production. Now it seems doubtful 
whether supplies of baling wire wil! b: 
sufficient. Some is being imported 
as indeed baling wire was bought fro 
Belgium before the war. Nothing }s 
more exasperating to the mechanical 
farmer than to be frustrated in his 
plans by lack of essential supplies, and 
to him baling wire is an essertia 
supply. 
Attested Ayrshires 

HE Ayrshire Cattle Society 1, it 

is interesting to note, contem} lat- 
ing a new rule to come into force t re: 


years hence which will require hatj. 


entries accepted for the herd | ok 
shall come from farmers hol ing 
attestation certificates. Only c: ‘tl 
from attested herds will be eligibl foi 
the herd book. This isa bold step, ut 
it is in line with the developmen . 6! 
recent years, especially in the | yr 
shire breed. Ayrshires have a p rt 


cularly good record in the matt 0j 


tuberculin testing, and the lea. ing 
breeders in Scotland have long se 
themselves a high standard in he It} 
as well as in milk vields. There 1 
now many pedigree herds of Ayrs’ ré 
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in England, and many of them | ¥ 
attested licences. I like the Ayr: it 
cow. The only complaint I have agz. .s! 
her is that the fat globules in her » ik 
are so minute and well distrib: :e! 
throughout the bulk that the cr am 
does not rise readily to the surface, n¢ 
making butter from Ayrshire mi. : } 
not so easy as from Guernsey 
Jersey milk.. But the butter-fe ' 
there in the milk, and many herds <a! 
show an average butter-fat yiel © 
well over 4 per cent. 
CINCINNATU 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
dis AUNDE ABBEY, on the border 
a | of Rutland and Leicestershire, 
sacl six miles from Oakham and 
the twelve miles from Leicester, has come 
rtjinto the market. The propérty, the 
ngtota! area of which amounts to 1,585 
nacres, Comprises seven large farms, 
\.4rang ng from 260 acres to 80 acres, and 
\.4236 .cres of good sporting woodland 
that contains a large number of 
iaqmat: red oak trees. Attractive as it 
isfdou! cless is agriculturally, Messrs. 
ise Kniy at, Frank and Rutley have, in 
of Lau: le Abbey, a place of exceptional 
des hist ic interest to sell, either under 

|the hammer or, as is_ probable, 
priv: cely beforehand. 

aunde Abbey has a well authen- 
vetgticat d record, eloquent of the machin- 
ge-fatio: 5 of Thomas Cromwell, the Lord 
eayKee er, and of the efforts of those 
aregresp nsible for the monastic establish- 
‘tygmen s to save at least some of the 
rj:qtrea ures contained in the ancient 
ck§buil ings. Not a great deal of the 
ff-gorig: 1al structureis left, but the private 
sesgchar2l, incorporated in the Eliza- 
,eygbet! .n house, has happily been pre- 

yeargeerv d. It forms a wing of the house, 
kking§and has some stained glass of rich 
whogcolo:r and quaint design, a stone 
ns oigrere (os and an example of the Early 
nicalgEng ish perpendicular style in what 
ttee rem tins of a once elaborate building. 
> ondgThe e is a stone-wall tomb of Gregory, 
lentygLor | Cromwell, who died in 1551, and 
-\jighis armorial bearings are roughly 
-pinggearved. In or about 1760 Launde 
\bbey was purchased by the Simpson 
family, who enlarged the house and 
imp-oved the grounds by judicious 
its off planting. Later, Launde Abbey 
ough became the property of a family named 
The Dawson. 
‘teh TRIBULATIONS OF A PRIOR 
est HE Priory, or, as it became 
then commonly known, Abbey, was 
vepn.| Ounded for Black Canons during the 
moref 7182 of Henry I. Trouble was brew- 
t asf 28 for the monks, even before the 
sii dissolution of the monasteries, and in 
cd upg [402 charge of high treason was 
btful brought against the Prior and he was 
il] beexecuted. When the preparations for 
ee lespoiling were well under way the 
fromguonks of Launde received a severe 
. ;.qsnock in the shape of a visit by Thomas 
me Cromwell, already notorious for his 
oe ‘prying eyes and gripple hands.”’ This 
ail visitation boded ill for Launde, and 
: tial the Prior of that time prudently began 
“fio save whatever he could from the 
impending confiscation. The “‘fat 
Beyves’’ and ‘‘mich Kyes’’ were sold, 
; ige2d so presumably were the flocks of 
r lat: sheep, which had previously been 
tre umbered by the thousand. Cromwell 
hat kept a diary, and one of the entries in 
1 ok it: “Item: remember, myself for 
| oe Launde,’’ is capable of at least two 
¢)gconstructions : either that he had seen 
1. forgS Many places he coveted that it was 
) ouignecessary for him to make a note of 
otheir names, or that Launde was 
vrgexceptionally pleasing and valuable. 
, stig lt yielded £400 a year, and as a for- 
| ogmality, rather than an _ absolute 
. ingnecessity, seeing the power that he 
, ge “ielded, the Lord Keeper paid the 
~ [tgmonks between three and four vears’ 
» ae purchase for the property. 
ss Te SECRET MESSAGES 
is HAT the Prior was making away 
1 1 with the assets of Launde seems to 
« Bhave been the subject of secret 
ils messages from a busybody in the 
> “Gneighbouring hamlet of Withcote, 
1 afth-ough an intermediary, to Crom- 
» Mwell, and it has been suggested that 
1.- "Eth: informant’s object was to ingra- 
} “Titi: te himself for a profitable purchase 
@ “fof any surplus land of Launde. The 
7 . P.‘or’s sales of livestock and so forth 


‘| ce apparently made with a view to 


Ta sing money with which to buy off 
th» threatened dissolution. ‘The 
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~LAUNDE ABBEY 
FOR SALE 


Prior,’’ says the spying neighbour, 
“speaking of the Abbey plate, told me 
he had made itt away a good whyll 
agoo, intending to have redeemed his 
howse, except the juells and plate of 
chirche.’’ Another local observer 
spoke of seeing a canon and some of the 
staff of Launde shifting heavy _cart- 
loads of the chattels of Launde to 
Frisby, where the Prior held a rectory. 
Much more of the troubled end of 
monastic ownership can be found in 
old records, but not many of the 
establishments were as fortunate as 
Launde in having a Prior who took 
time by the forelock. 


FUTURE OF HINDLIP HALL 


INDLIP HALL, which dates from 
about 1820, is to be adapted 
as the headquarters of the Worcester- 
shire County Police Force at an esti- 
mated cost of £110,000. The Hall 
stands on the site of an Elizabethan 
house that was built by the Habington 
family, who purchased the manor in 
1563. Like the Himley Hall estate, 
Wolverhampton, which was lately 
bought for adaptation as offices for the 
Coal Board, the Hindlip property was 
a retreat for the conspirators in the 
Gunpowder Plot. The estate has been 
for many decades a seat of the Allsop 
family. 

The experiment of converting 
country mansions into public offices 
and institutions involves an enormous 
expenditure, and, though in many 
instances the result often proves much 
less satisfactory than would a brand 
new building, conditions at the present 
time make it worth while to use bricks 
and mortar that are already available. 
The fact that, generally speaking, the 
mansions stand in a considerable area 
of land is one of their attractions, at 
any rate for institutional uses which, 
in Mid-Kent and elsewhere, include 
the housing of young people who are 
undergoing Borstal treatment. 


A SHOOTING ESTATE 
| gigs MANOR, a few miles 
from Swindon, Wiltshire, had a 
first-rate shooting record before the 
war. The Georgian house and over 
3,000 acres are in the hands of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley for auction. 


EMPTY OR UNFINISHED 
HOUSES 
| ag tometer builders are precluded 
from providing new houses except 
on terms which are everywhere 
denounced as inadequate and unfair. 


Many houses and flats are practically. 


completed except for sanitary and 
culinary fittings, and until the official 
obstacles to obtaining these are sur- 
mounted the premises remain a waste. 
In some instances it is the private 
owner who bears the cost of the delay, 
but in every case there is a public loss 
in the shape of rates and taxes. The 
delay in supplying essentials that 
represent only a small monetary pro- 
portion of the prime cost sterilises 
hundreds of pounds’ worth of work. 
Brickworks in some localities are over- 
stocked with bricks, yet in the same 
areas a poor quality of foreign brick 
is being used at an extra expense of 
from £30 to £60 a house. In a 
memorandum by the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce to the 
Government the so-called ‘labour 
force’ is strongly criticised, on the 
ground that, though it is equal 
numerically to that in 1939, a much 
smaller number of houses is being 
erected. No doubt there are many 
self-styled craftsmen who lack know- 
ledge and skill, but those who have 
experience are not well distributed 
throughout the country, so that in 
many places there is a definite lack 
of men of the right type. 
ARBITER. 
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The WALDOR 
“ARISTOCRAT ’ PLT | 
GREENHOUSE (2h (equ, 


Provisional Patent No: 33406 


Extendible, Rustproof, Easily Erected 


This is an all-metal house with double sliding doors. It is a very fine 
engineering job, delivered ready for you to erect yourself. The only 
tools you need are a screw driver and a spanner. All steel parts are 
sheradised against rust. All main frames have patented bracing and 
cross bracing for extra strength. Glazing rails are of high tension 
alloy. Width 9 ft. Height to eaves 5 ft. Height to ridge 7 ft. 6 ins. 
This house is extendible at any time, to any length, by additional 6 ft. sections. 
I2 ft. long £48 .12.9 30 ft. long... LHOO.5.6 
I8 ft. long £65 .17.O 36 ft.long... €157.9.9 


24 ft. long £83. 1.3 60 ft.long... £186.6.9 
CARRIAGE PAID HOME 
Prices include glass, glazing clips, all fittings and detailed erection plan with 
full instructions for erection, preparation of foundation and glazing. This 
plan is available separately, price 2/6d. 


Now in Production 


WALDOR COMMERCIAL HOUSE 


This house has double swing doors at each end. Width 18 ft. 8 ins. 
Height (inclusive of 18 in. base wall) 5 ft. 7 ins. to eaves, 10 ft. 6 ins. 
to ridge. Prices from £153 10s. Od. for house 24 ft. long. For full 
details of the Waldor ‘ Aristocrat’ Greenhouse, and the Waldor 
Commercial Greenhouse, write for fully explanatory, illustrated 
brochure. P. H.Tonkin Ltd., 
Dept.CLI,KingStreet, Truro. 
Prices include glass, fittings and 
erection of metal work on site 
prepared by buyer. Cost of glaz- 
ing not included. Quotations for 
longer or intermediate lengths 
on request. 
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For the garden lover who 
takes a pride in his lawn. 
Here is a machine that 
will cut to the smoothness 
of velvet because it is de- 
signed and made with the 
care and precision which 


have made its name famous. 


J.P. ENGINEERING CO-LTD 
_MEYNELL RD: LEICESTER 
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MAY DAYS 


ASHION is well and truly in the melting- 
Fre: for this summer. In spite of all the 

restrictions, new fabrics, accessories and 
gadgets appear week by week, and each time 
add to and alter our ideas on what is a pretty 
summer outfit. For one thing, the superfine 
cottons and the first organdies are revolution- 
ising the outlines of summer dance frocks and 
day frocks. These fine fabrics required full 
gathered skirts, flounces and fichus when they 
are limp in texture, or frilly ones when they 
are crisp; so the sheath silhouette goes by the 
board, wide skirts and full sleeves are revived, 
boleros with balloon sleeves and embroidery, 
yards of it, festooned on to skirts or appliqued 
round the low, oval necklines. 

There is a profusion of exquisite artificial 
flowers, so we pin a spray on the corsage of 
a simple pastel crépe afternoon frock, tuck them 
in the waist of an organdie or muslin evening 
frock, trail a spray over the narrow shoulder 
strap of a chiffon dance frock, or slip a cabbage 
rose on a long green stalk through the narrow 
pelt of a slick black day frock. Haloes of mixed 
flowers and minute bonnets which are a mere 
band of ribbon with mixed garden flowers of all 
shapes and colours massed across are favourites, 
as they don’t get blown off on a windy day. The 
immense cartwheels are ready for still, sunny 
days, the prettiest with flowers nestling under 
the brims or wreathing the largish crowns. 
Many of the bonnets are worn sideways with 
looped moiré ribbon rosettes either side and 
flowers, or sometimes tiny birds, in between. 
Rustic chip straws are shallow and are shaped 

(Continued on page 882) 


Linen frock striped in 
white, orange, black and 
green with the stripes 
arranged in panels on the 
gathered skirt ; a square- 
necked peasant top. 
Laeta Ramage from D. H. 
Evans 


(Left) Mushroom brown 
wool jersey in a tweed 
pattern of tiny checks, a 
fly front and double 
pockets on the long 
jumper. Marcus 


(Right) Linen jumper 
suit with horizontal pin- 
tucks on the fronts, a 
plain back and a panel of 
knife pleats in the front 
of the skirt. Laeta 
Ramage from Walpole 
Brothers 


didi: 
‘il 
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Archery equipment for field and garden 


TARGET BOWS for men and women from 25 to 50 !b pull. 
Lemonwood at 46/9 and Laminated Hickory at 87/6. 


SPECIAL TOURNAMENT BOWS in yew and laminated woods 
up to 60 Ib. pull. 


SHORT HUNTING BOWS up to 60 Ib. pull for game shooting. 
ARROWS from 47/9 a dozen. 

TARGETS from 24 inch at 32/6 up to tournament size. 

Shooting gloves, arm guards, spare strings, and all other accessories. 





PICCADILLY CIRCUS Tel.: Whitehall 318! 
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Swagger 
style. .. 
£8 4 ] 18 coupons 


Elegant shower- 
proof in several 
lovely colours. 


a By 
r\ 
Belted 
style... 
£9 19 6 


18 coupons. 
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rather like large leaves. They are decorated 
with country flowers and tied on with tulle 
streamers or ribbons under the chin. Ruched 
horsehair hats resemble Edwardian lampshades. 
Leghorns are trimmed with black velvet and 
La France roses in the Gaiety Girl tradition; the 
chip straws are often lined with dark coloured 
chiffon or crépe or white piqué. For country 
cotton frocks, there are rustic straws with 
crowns that fit on to the head; their only trim- 
ming is a simple band of ribbon, and they are 
smartest in natural colour in cinnamon or gold. 
For the horsehair and straw bonnets all the 
pastels are fashionable with the flowers in their 
natural colours. A “‘ greenery-yallery’’ horse- 
hair bonnet trimmed with moss roses, shown by 
Marshall and Snelgrove, is enchanting ; so is 
a black ruched mushroom straw with red cab- 
bage roses massed across the deep crown in 
front. A wide brimmed “ East to West’’ Ascot 
hat in black crépe is inlet with transparent net 
leaves in black. These big East to West hats 
call for a small neat head; the bonnets look 
prettiest over quite a short curly coiffure. 


T is interesting to note how wrong Edwardian 

piled-up hair looks with the new clothes, 
and how messy Hollywood long-haired styles 
look with the new hats. No one looks 
right now with locks trailing over one eye, or 
falling down one shoulder. Some very young 
girls are wearing a long straight bob parted in 
the middle, held by a velvet band (Alice in 
Wonderland) which is very pretty if you have 
a good forehead and the head is severely tidy. 
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blue or mauve rinses as much as possible an: 
keeps to the most severely tailored styles for 
grey heads. Henna is on sale again after a lon 
absence. Fewer people are bleaching their hair. 
There is a return to more natural - lookin: 
heads. 

Accessories get gayer and gayer. Marsha | 
and Snelgrove are showing gloves and- scarve ; 
to match made from satin-striped French ribbo: 
brilliant in colour, chic with a plain dark frox 
or suit. Spectator are showing gloves in blac 
suéde with a ladybird embroidered on the na 
of each finger, or half the glove is spangled an 
the other half left plain, or a line of coppx 
sequins edges the top of a wrist-length glov: 
For country, there are superb hogskins in whit 
or the natural colour, stitched by hand. Dea 
little jackets in translucent opal shades, lavish] 
embroidered with sequins on the revers an 
pockets, are shown for evening. Fabrics ai 
moiré, slipper satin or one of the new fine duv: 
teens that looks like suéde. For these pa 
colours Ardens have a _ new lipstick calle 
Radiance, a vibrant red, not too bright, bi 
without the blue that has predominated in s 
many of the lipsticks produced in the last fe\ 
years. For golf and summer frocks, lon 
hand-knitted jackets in a stitch that make« 
them look like a homespun tweed are brillian 
in colour—emerald, old gold or cherry. The 
are collarless, fitted to the waist with a tigh 
band and as long as the tweed jackets of th: 
suits. The long sweater comes in as well. Ii 
is not as long as these jackets, but still four o. 
five inches below the waist, where it is belted in 
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Others wear their hair very short all over the 
head with curls all round the nape of the neck— 
very pretty with a small roundish face. The This feeling for length and long lines is 
forehead is kept severely plain and brushed dead being put over in a big way in America, where 
flat on top in nearly all cases. Plaits, postiches and side curls are’ skirts are now being worn almost mid-calf on most occasions. As it 
added to a simple basic style for evening wear— Raymond and __ takes so much more material these long skirts are unlikely to be adopted 
Steiner both sell masses of plaits and false chignons. Steiner for day-time in this coupon-ridden country, but it is a definite fashion 
rinses his grey-haired customers’ hair with a new, absolutely colour- tendency both in France and America and is likely to influence the styles 
less rinse which keeps the hair grey rather than white. He avoids here in the end. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


( f ’ WV ACROSS 
7 pe R SS ORD No @ 900 1. Usually inscribed in white letters (11) 
LAND OF 9. Like a new bank note (5) 


with a narrow leather belt or sometimes a broad 


A waterproof cape and hood in daffodil yellow : 2A . 
one studded like a Texas cowboy’s. 


made in Li-Lo Lastic, a strong plastic resembling 
opaque oiled silk. From Selfridge 








Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 10. The sailor’s return (4, 4, 3) 


(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 900, Country LIFE, 11. It calls for footwork (5) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 12. Fruit is the answer here (5) 
ENCHANTMENT— first post on Thursday, May 15, 1947 15. Discarded? Certainly not (2, 3) 
Notr.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 17 and 27. A river by prolonging the finish makes 


it last (6) 

18. ‘ Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 

** May but never see.”-—W. S. Landor (4 
19. With the world to shoulder or embrace (5) 
21. No, he is not at home (5) 
22. Town-quay (5) 
23. The useful hen (5) 
26. Mark made by the old ’un (4) 
27. See 17 
28. “Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

“Of some fierce Menad.. . 

“The locks of the approaching ——. 


—Shelley (5) 





The Western Highlands 
and Islands 


Freedom is freedom in_ this 
famous holidayland. Unchanged 
with the passing years —the lofty 
bens and dark lochs—the straths 
and glens are still enveloped in 
romance and glamour—a land 
unimpaired by restriction. 





” 


30. Swift but rough passage (5) 

33. An order is given for this (5) 

35. In a quietist (anagr.) (11) 

36. It needs the binder’s work first (5) 
37. No place for a!slowcoach (5, 6) 


DOWN 


Mountaineer or walk the winding 
hill paths—Golf, Tennis, Fishing 
(sea, loch and burn), boating, 
bathing, sailing on enchanted 





2. Let out near Maidstone (5) 
seas—a glamorous holidayland 3. Such is my belief (5) 
amidst invigorating air and 4, — ao no doubt, was the old 
scenery unsurpassed in Europe. 5. What a sheikh in Transjordan might say (5 
6. See 16 
7. Off and on, it is betwixt and between (6, 5) 
8. Presumably its sheets would be in surprising] 


Go where you will— 
Oban, Mull, Staffs and 
lona, Skye, Raasay, 
Lewis, Harris, the 


good order (8, 3) 

12. His adorable (if barely visible) little flower 
(11) 

13. Oriental variety of aircraft (5, 6) 

14. Core of the winding stair (5) 

15. Tennysonian mother (3) 

16 and 6. Should it be painted in water-colour. 


Uists, Barra, Tiree— 
—or go by the Cale- 
donian Canal by Loch- 
ness and the Great 











) 
20. Perpendicular (5) 
24 and 25. An insect takes to drink in the head (‘ 








Glen—an alluring holi- Ce ea nee eee ee ee 28. No doubt, the general finds it handy (5) 
day awaits you in this (Mr., Mrs., etc.) ~~ _ in oo “rip ene: 

fi 31. Tares will yield a flower 
wonderland of the I Stiskicclicekiiioniciiidintieie 32. She means peace (5) 


west. 34. Do they give a handle to those who find thei 


? stupid? (4) 





SOLUTION TO No. 899. Jie winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of May 2, will be announced next week. 











Write for IHustrated Folder E26 to: ACROSS.—1, Clothes-horse; 8, Outsize; 9, Antenor; 11, Diploma; OE Se RE Se 


DAVID MACBRAYNE LTD. of Envelop; 13, Newts; 14, Indian tea; 16, Roast meat; 19, Shrew; Dr. Sheila Reid, 


Door-mat; 23, Sweeten; 24, Eminent; 25, Imperil; 26, Theatre-goers. 
‘CLYDE HOUSE, 44, ROBERTSON ST., GLASGOW, C.2 DOWN.—1, Catspaw; 2, Ominous; 3, Haematite; 4, Skate; 5, Octavia; 19, Shore Road, 
————— 6, Singlet; 7, London Bridge; 10, Rip Van Winkle; 15, Detesting; me 
SARS oo ARE aera mc Ainsdale, Lancashire. 
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17, Abolish; 18, Tempera; 19, Steeple; 20, Retorts; 22, Tutor. 
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